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JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 
ree from Il to 5 on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
Beery and SATURDAYS = "AUG UST. Cards for od Days and for 
Sratents to be obtained of the Curator, at the Museum. 


ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1887. 
SUNDAY MORNING, September 4.—GRAND OPENING SERVICE. 
TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ The ELIJAH.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. — Cantata,‘The GOLDEN LEGEND,’ and 
Miscellaneous Selection. 
WEDNESDAY rahe ieee 's MASS in F flat, ‘HEAR MY 
PRAYER,’ and ‘The LAST JUDGM 
WEDNESDAY EVENING ‘The REDEMPTION, “a 
THURSDAY MORNING.—Cowen’s ‘RUTH,’ conducted by the Com- 
; ‘HYMN of PRAISE.’ 
THURSDAY EVENING. — Stanford’s 
laneous Selection. 
FRIDAY MORNING.—‘ The MESSIAH.’ 
FRIDAY EVENING —Closing Service by the Three Choirs. 
Principal Vocalists: Madame wipe and Miss Anna Williams. Miss 
jor Rees and Miss Hope Glenn; Mr. E. Lioyd and Mr. Barton 
MeGuckin, Mr. Brereton and Mr. Watkin Milis. 
mmes, containing full particulars, ma 
Mears. DeicuTon & Co. ; or Mr. E. J. Sparx, 


IR 





‘REVENGE,’ and Miscel- 


be obtained either from 
igh-street, Worcester. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Type- Writer with 
speed and accuracy.—Type-Writing Office, 34, Southampton-street, 
Strand, under the management of Miss Farran and Miss E. Dickens.— 
Pupils ‘Taught. 


YPE-WRITER (Remington).—MSS., Legal 





ANTED, COPIES of NOTES and QUERIES, 

No. SIXTH SERIES, for which 2s. 6d. each will be given.— 

Address JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Offive, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 








Documents, Tales, &c., COPIED neatly and exp 
Shorthand. 1.—Wareow, Cantley-avenue, Clapham Common, 8S. W. 


HE GEORGE HENRY LEWES STUDENT- 

SHIP for ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION in PHYSIOLOGY will 

be VACANT on October 1. Intending Candidates should send in their 

names, with such information as they may think desirable, to Prof. 
M. Foster, New Museums, Cambridge, net later than September 1. 


EAD MASTER, —The Governors of the 

GEORGE GREEN SCHOOL, Poplar, Middlesex, are prepared 

to appoint HEAD MASTER, to enter on his duties in SEPTEMBER 

NEX The School is regulated under a scheme sanctioned by the 

Charity Commissioners in 1883.—For further information apply to Mr. 

ie ah Clerk, The George Green Schools, East India Dock- 
road, 


ERMANY.—The Rev. A. DAMMANN, D.D., of 

Eisenach (Thuringia), RECLEVES into his house SIX BOARDERS 
for Private Tuition, especially in German, French, and the Ciassics. 
and healthy locality. Terms moderate. —Address as above. 














“ u Gwir ynerbyn y Byd.” | ‘Dan Nawdd duw a’i Dangnef.” 


HE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD of WALES 
will be held at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, on the 
9th, 10th, Lith, and 12th AUGUST, 1887. 

Presidents: H R.H. me of Wales; The Right Hon. Lord Mostyn; 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P. . Alderman David Evans; Mr. Se 
Evans, J.P.; The Right ‘fon, William Beart Gladstone, M.P.; 
int s Morrie, M.A.; Mr. J H. Puleston, M.P.; Ciwyofardd. 

e prin Bas ie Welsh Singers and Instrumentalists. The 
RISTEDDFOD “CHOIR. numbering over Three Hundred Voices. A 
Band of Twenty-five Harps. 
uctors: Mr. William Abraham, M.P. (Mabon), Rev. Hugh 
Hughes, and Pedr Mostyn. 

The GORSEDD to be held every morning at 10 o’cleck. Principal 

features :—Bardie and Choral Competitions ; Chairing Sey Crowning of 





NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for lady 
Students and Christian Workers, 186, Euston-road, N.W. 
Managed by a C i of Wesleyan Ladies, but Unsectarian. 
Terms moderate. 
Apply to the Lady Principal, Miss SH1LttncTon. 


HE COLLEGE, SIDMOUTH. — Principal, R. 
SHINDLER, M.A.—GENTLEMEN’S SONS receive careful 
training with large share of individual attention. 
Universities, Army, and other Examinations. h 
spoken. Large House in seventeen acres of ground. Liberal Table. 
Terms moderate and inclusive. 











Suceessful Bards ; Concerts— Welsh Glees, Part-Songs, ai 
Pa pate Official Pr: Prices Ls. ; "by post, ls. 3d. ; 


and3d ; by post, 
natate ae eee 1, 
id. 25s. 





Single admission, 6s., 
_ the Meetings, 40s., ie 6d, 
_ Offices : ices: Lonsdale iale Chambers, ‘f Chancery-lane, London, wc. 


ae EISTEDDFOD of WALES.— 
ger of ora Sager it tented SECTION will be held as 

— Y t Sth ag Holborn Town Hall, 
tre WEDNESDAY THURSDAY RIDAY, August 10th, 11h, 
and 12th, Discussion, on ‘The Future Development of the Welsh 
Educational System,’ bene Technical Institution, Prince’s-gate, 8.W., 
Wax, Adfniesion free.—Communications to the Hon. Sec., Cymmrodo- 
tion Section, 5, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 


MANAGER, EDITOR, or SUB-EDITOR.— 
JOURNALIST, with twenty-five years’ experience in every 
department of newspaper, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Leader, note, 
and descriptive writer; rapid and careful condenser ; reliable reporter: 
thorough organizer ; practical printer. Moderate salary. — Address 
Jourxatist, Liberal Club. 


Evie tr ont EDITOR WANTED, imme- 
4 Fiery for an important Daily Morning Paper. Moderate 

beral.—A dress, with particulars and specimens of leaders, L. W. 
= Street, 30, Cornhill, London. 


Benn, norton WRITERS of SENSATIONAL 
ope FICTION willing to SUPPLY a ohare Ms TALE, 

ted in a particular tae, are d to y letter 
wn SeriaL, care of J. W. Vickers, 5 ene, prod EC. 
Previous work of the same kind should be specified. 


T° PUBLISHERS, NEWSPAPER PROPRIE- 
TORS, or ADVERTISING AGENTS. — KE - ENGAGEMENT 
7 Literary and Publishing Departments.” Moae- 
r iz, rary, a iD; ments. M 
mate salary. —Address W., 12, York-road, King’s Cross, i ee 


A* PUBLISHER or ASSISTANT.—Advertiser 

seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Experienced in Daily and Weekly 
. Testimonials as to character and ability—Address R. P., 
enn Peckham Rye, 8.E. 


T° AUCTIONEERS, BOOKSELLERS, or 

a 8 ye 7 ne MAN, Foe sumite. and having con- 
in bi 

OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Thorough Knowiedge ng Be eh 


—— ref odera! — ° 
R pean, lerences; m Address E. V., 105, 


Te SOLICITORS,—The Advertiser,. unarticled, 
who has had considerable experience in the various branches of 
the Profession as Managing Clerk, with the entire conduct and manaxe- 
meut of matters entrusted to him, is, owing te the death of his late 
employer, with whom he was engaged for nearly ten years, desirous of 
obtain ning a RE-ENGAGEMENT as soon as ible. Very high re- 
as to character and ability cam be given.—Address E. L. F. 

Vi, Edna-street, Battersea, 8.W. 


A LADY desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
AMANUENSIS or COMPANION. Good references.—Miss Warr. 
4, 4 Canning-street, Liverpool. : 


Season Tickets to admit 





























T°L LITERATI, INVALIDS, and OTHERS.— 

ke, enced in literary (Parsuita (as Publisher’s Reader. 

ae, Travalites Tuition, Houseke+ping, seeks any SUITABLE POST 

— ry ¢ or Abroad). Accomplished pi Musician, Elocutionist, &c. 
Lrua, Rust’s Library, Chiswick, London 


he -WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
axiews, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

mr despa << Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies —Address E. Ticar, 
tland Park-road, Haverstock hill, N.W. PEstablished 1834. 














LENALMOND TRINITY COLLEGE 
(in the Perthshire Highlands). 





CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES, the latter a Systematic Practical 
Education for Boys entering early upon life. parations for the 
Universities. Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 

Several BURSARIES, of the value of 50i., will be awarded in July. 

For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. Tae WARDEN, 
Glenalmond, N.B. 





Breer Don ASSOCIATION, &c.—The Rev. Pro- 

D'URSEY, B.D., INSTRUCTS in the COMPOSITION, 

READING. and DEL IVERY ot ADDRESSES, LECTURES, PAPERS, 
and SPEECHES, at 13, Prince’s-square, W 


8 age peer COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
43 and 45, Harley-street, W. (No branch.) Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1853. Principal—Rev. Canon ELWYN. Lady Resident 
—Miss CROUDACE. Fupils received from Fourteen Years of age. 
Higher Course for Students above Eighteen. Profexsors and Lecturers : 
B. H. Alford, J. B. Bedford, C. F. Coscia, Rev. Canon Elwyn Henry 
Gadsby, pembap G. Henstow, E. F. Herroun, W. H. H. Hudson, H. Lalle 
mand, Rev. A. eee Milroy, J. R. V. Marchant, Henry Morley, J. M. 
Thomson, G. C. Warr, G. Weil. Pianoforte and Singing taught by 
W. G. Cusins, William ‘Shakespeare, and Assistants. Three Scholarships 
are open. Boarders received by Miss Wood, 41. Harley-street, and Miss 
Knott, 2, Brunswick-place, Regent’s Park. Particulars of Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 
Harley-street, W. (No branch ) For slic from x to Fourteen. 
Lad wes a eal 
NEXT TERM beatae SEPTEM 
Particulars of Secretary. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.— Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dosszror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W 


jONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
—The Council are by the 1 Association for 
Sup lying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India to « ffer TW 
CHOLARSHIPS of 2H.a year for four years out of money collected 
be Great Britain for the Countess of Dufferin’s Jubilee Fund.—Apply 
Mas. Tuoene, 30, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, W C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

—_ Aadbybinte SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY. October 3rd, 1887. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 

to the Collegiate Regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 

Leer 75 for con at Swauley).—For further particulars 

letter, to the WarpEN of the College, st. Bar- 























apply, personally or bi 
tholomew’s Hospital, 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, &c., for SESSION 1887-8. 

1. OLIVER HEYWOOD SCHOLARSHIP. 501. per ann. for Two Years. 

2. BISHOP FRASER ee ateea 401. per ann. for Two Years 

(Candidates must have passed the Victoria University Preliminary 
Examination of June or  Oorober: ) 

Subjects for both oe and Ancient History. Candidates must 
not be more than twenty years of age. 

3. SEVEN ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. (Varying in value from 
122. to 201.) Subjects :—Classics, English. Mathematics. 

For further infomation apply to Dr. Greenwoop, Principal, or to 

H. W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ARIA GREY. TRAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
5, Fitzroy-street, 
A full course of training in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE is offered to Ladies at this College. 
The Curriculum is specially intended to meet the needs of those who 
desire to become Teachers in Public Schools. 
‘eachers are also trained for the KINDERGARTEN (Froebel Society's 
Higher Examination). 
Junior Students are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION 
Scholarships are offered in all divisions. 
Class Teaching, under supervision. is an wise rhea part of the Course, 
which lasts one year for Senior Students. 
Criticism Lessons are held weekly. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER l4. 
Address Principat. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, Jung, 1887.—Messrs. 
JAMES and LYNCH, 21, Lexham-gardens, London, W_, passed the 
FIRST CANDIDATE. viz., 
Mr LUDOVIC C. PORTER, with 2,097 marks. 
Another Candidate was only 16 marks short “P success. Ona previous 
occasion the following places were obtained, v: 
First—Full Marks in Mathematics, over before obtained. 
First—Electricity and Magnetism. 
Second and Ninth—Literature. 











Eighth—Logic. 

These results are eitatnal by careful instruction of the Candidates by 
a staff of Forty Tutors, which is one of the largest at any educational 
establishment in England. There are no large classes, and the number 
of Pupils is oe so that each may receive a proper amount of indi- 

attention. 





ESSRS. JAMES and LYNCH, 2], Lexham- 


ef gardens, London, W., prepare for the AKMY and CIVIL SEK- 
At the recent  giatamaataaans apesemaesen the following passed :— 
Placi Nam Marks. 


12th’ A. Bell” 5 879 
23rd £ W. Ridges 5 086 
29th E. Barnes 4 tH 
30th J.E. L. Bra 

Two others aes Gist and 65th, é. ¢., one and five places 


In 1886 the go taken were Sth, 15th, 32nd, a7th, osath, 39th, 47th, 

a 57th. 59th, 
ANDHURST. oerhirty. seven passed in 

PRELIMINARY po tee -four in 1888. _——— up te date in 1887. 

MILITIA, LITERARY.—Twenty-four in 1886; eleven April, 1887. 

MILITIA, MILITARY COMPETITIVE.—Thirty-five in 1886 ; twenty- 
two ip March, 1887. 

Work now going on 

pectus and detailed lists of successes on application. 











A book forwarded on application. 
ST? BARTHOLOMEW'S S HOSPITAL and 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class (open to all Students, whether entered at the Hospital or not) 
is held from October Ist ull J uly in preparation for the above examina- 
tion as follows 

BIOLOGY—T. W. SHORE, MB_ B.Sc. London, Lecturer on Com- 
parative Anatomy to the Hospital. 

PHYSICS and CHEMISTKRY—F. WOMACK, M.B. B.Sc. London, 
Demonstratur of Natural Philosophy and of Chemistry to the 
Hospital. 

Fee, 121. 128. ; to Students of the Hospital, 107. 10s. 

This Class is ‘also suitable for Students entering for the Intermediate 
B.Sc. Examination. 

A Special Course is provided for Students entering for the January 
Examination, and will begin early in September. Fee, 101. 10s 

Single eee may also be taken—BIOLOGY, 51. 5s ; CHEMISTRY, 
5} 5s.; PHYS , 5t. Se. 

For further rina apply to the Warpsn of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, B.C. 

A detailed Syllabus of the Classes forwarded on application. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 130%. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 24th and Following Days. 
One of the value of 1301. will be awarded to the best Candidate at this 
Examination under Twenty Years of age, if of sufficient 3 Sang Fer the 
other, the Candidates must be under ‘I'wenty-five Years o 

The subjects of Lepage pas ace Physics, Chemistry. ‘otaay, and 
Biology No Candidate te take more than four subjec 

The JEAFFKESON EXHIBITION (value 201.) will be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and ay two of the three following languages :—Greek, French, and 





Germ 
The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1887. 

ndidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical practice 
of a Medical Sc: School. 

did Ses be required to enter at Bt. A Shp 

ween 3 Ticepital in the Octo ing the are 
eligible for the other Hospital poet Prizes. 











SUMMARY OF somes eee ota tad i STUDENTS AT 
iT. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSP: 





At E E Scholarship in Selnce Sento «+ £130 
Jun’ ior o ee . + 130 
Seadivesen Exhibition oo oo 20 
Preliminary Selentific Exhibition 50 


Shuter Scholarship, Anatomy, "Physiology, and "Materia 


Medica 
At End of First Year: Three Junior ‘Scholarships, Anatomy. 
Physiology, Chemistry, Materia Medica 30, £20 
At End of a Year: Senior Scholarabip, Anatomy, Physiology, 


Chemist 50 

At End of Third and later Years Kirke’ 5 + Scholarship (i Ctinteai 
Medicine) and Med oo oe 30 

br p= ob on — 

In Med 9 ee om o o o oe 30 
In Sur; oe ite 30 

Lawrence’ Seholarship (ia “Medicine, Surgery, and Mid- 
wifery) and Medal oe oo ee 42 


For particulars, application may be made to the Warpen of the 


j College, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


SESSION 1887-88 will OPEN on TUBSDAY, October 18. and the 
SUPPLEMENTAL, MATRICULATION, and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
cise lg will be proceeded with, on the dates laid down in the Coilege 

endar. 

The LECTURES in ARTS, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING will 
commence on TUESDAY, November 1; and the LAW LECTURES on 
December 1. 

The SUMMER MEDICAL CLASSES will commence on May 1, except 
BOTANY, which will begin on April 2. 

The following Scholarships will be open to competition, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, under the conditions laid down in the College 
Calendar. Junior Scholars are exempted from one-half of the Class Fees 
for the Courses prescribed to Students of their faculty and standing 
(Honour Courses excepted), during the Term of Scholarship :— 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. sone Value, 24. 


Fifteen are awarded for profi in 
Five open to Students prametheahe oes their rat Near. 








“44 so = ond Year. 
Third Year. 
Fifteen are rewarded’ for proficiency in Science, viz :— 
Five open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Five ” ” Second Year. 
Five ae -* Third Year. 
There is no ion for the Sch hips i eand Science 





ol 

of the Third Year; they are held by the Scholars of the Second Year of 
the previous Session, under such regulations as the Council may 
prescribe. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. Annual Value, 20. 

Two open to Students commencing their First ios 

Two ” ” Second Year. 

One ” ” Third Year. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Annual Value, 253. 
see open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Tw 


” » Second Year. 
Two o “~ Third Year. 
Two » »” Fourth Year. 


FACULTY OF LAW. Annual Value, 20). 
re open to Students commencing their First Year. 
” ” Second Year. 
ns 9 ” Third Year. 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. Annual Value, 40. 
Eight open to Matriculated Students under the conditions laid down in 


the Calendar. 
ENDOWMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


LA sordid SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of 40/., tenable 

a three yea! 
2 A SIR HERCULES elgg Coneatmas of the annual 

et of about 25] , tenable for two yea 
= a SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of 50i., tenable 

t. fa, yea 

4A DUNV ILLE STUDENTSHIP, tenable for two years, of the value 
of 45! for the first year, and 100/. for ‘the second year. 

5. An ANDREWS STUDEN TSHIP, of the aggregate value of about 


1601. 

The EXHIBITION oemeay ra with the Royal Academica! Institution 
will be aE at the same t' 

The COLLEGE CLASSES Mombenee the branches of instruction 
required i admission to the Civil and Military Services, and for the 
— and other Public C ve 

For further information see the Belfast Queen’s College Calendar for 
1887-8 ; or apply, personally or by letter, to the Registrar of the College. 
By order of the President, 
JOHN PURSER, LL.D., Registrar. 


S?- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 








Albert Embankment, London, 

The WINTER SESSION of 1887-88 will Coane on OCTOBER 1 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by R. W. REID, Esq. 
F.R.C.8., at 8 p.m. 

Two Science Scholarships of 125 guineas and 60. respectively, 
open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will be held on the 8rd, 4th, and 5th of October, and the 
subjects will be oe and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option of Candidat 

Special Classes are held ‘throughout 1 the year for the “ Prelimin 

—. ific”’ and “ M.B.” of the University 

All Hospital es are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of eonsiderable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their oe ad eg aeons years, also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practiti 

Several Medical Practitioners = Private ! Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and a and a 
Register of approved Lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. George Rendle. 

W. M. ORD, 


Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. Sixth year 
of publication. Considerable sum sunk in its establishment. 
Offered for 250!.—Epitor, 30, Comeragh-road, West Kensington, 8. W. 


O LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—TO BE SOLD, 
the jap erah of a COMMERCIAL BOOK, now in its twenty- 
third year of publicatio 
Phy = be Por, bes fork Gentleman who could undertake the Editing, 
, himself, for, bes: a5 Sales, the sum of 338]. has been reeeived for 
Sivceenees this y 
Apply, by etter, P., 4, Alderwick-terrace, Hounslow. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purenase, Investigations, end Audit of Accounts, &e. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


M&A, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ing. __Zablihere 
ge experience. Highest references, 























, free.— 
la, Paternoster-row, E.0. 

HARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., of the 

CHISWICK PRESS (established 1789), Tooks-court, Chancery- 


lane, London, offer their services as PRINT: to Authors, Publishers, 
and others. Telephone, 2704; Telegram, *‘ Whittingham, London.” 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 
e seg hacegley 91, geet Lenten and “The 
Charterhouse Press,’’ 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, 


Etrriis « ELV EY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


(THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 














A UTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence in 


COPIES of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 
COPIES of COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS ; 
COPIES of PEN-and-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES of all SUBJECTS of which a 
PHOTOGRAPH can be taken ; 


and is largely Bagg by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Paleograph umismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned 
Societies, oa) by the Leading Publishers. 





HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post free. 


‘AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 


ART.’ With 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 








O L D Pe R I 8. 


TEN ETCHINGS BY C. MERYON. 


Reproduced on epee by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied 
with Preface and Illustrative Notes by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


Complete in elegant Portfolio, Three Guineas. 


NCIENT As = SBS Ss. 


Twenty-five aes from Negatives by W. A STILLMAN, Esq., 
of the Acropolis and Parthen 


Selected and issued by authority of the i Society. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 








M UDI8’Ss SELECT LIBRARY 
ji (LIMITED). 
30 to 4, New pear ig 7 281, |, ced W.; and 


2, King-street, E .C. 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Psp Annum, 
Commencing at any Date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annem, 
Commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus 
Lessening the Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a Constant Supply of the 


Best Works. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full iculars,and Monthly Lists of Books added 
to the Library, Postage Free on application. Catalogues, One Shilling 
and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lixz'ted, New Oxford-street, London. 
UST OUT, ALBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE 


(No. 34), containing a Selection of Books for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
Upwards of 1,000 lots. Gratis and post free.—224, agro —, 
London, W.—Prints, Engraved Portraits, and Books Bo 


AST ANGLIAN BOOK ibbGuae. a 
Americaniana — Drama — Topography —Ingoldsby Legends— 
Burney’s History of Musio—Bacyclopedia] Britannica, ninth edition, to 
date—and many other Rare and Curious Books. Post free —JARROLD & 
Sons, Antiquarian Book h , Norwich. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—JameEs THORPE has just 

published his SIXTIETH CATALOGUE of Miscellaneous, Stan- 

dard, Curious, and Rare SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at extreme'y low 
prices. —To be had post free at 53, Ship-street, Brighton. 


Just published, post free for six stamps, 


OTANY.—NATURAL HISTORY and 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 82, containing upwards of 
2,000 wey including many valuable Works in all Departments of 
mecgrcns iterature, classified. 
W. Westzr & Son, 28, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


T° COLLECTORS and Others.—TO BE SOLD, 
in one lot, a COLLECTION of POTTERY, FAIENCE, PORCELAIN, 

and VENETIAN GLASS, ~—- the earliest periods, c consisting of over 

Ne ae — Address H. Cocxerrow, ey 36, Kingsdown-road, 
olloway. 


M425 TWAIN (MR. 8, L, CLEMENS) 


of 
PROF. LOISETTE'S 1 SYSTEM OF MEMORY : 


“I had before been able, like most people, to store up and lose things 
in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed me how to light up the 
cellar. It is the difference—to change the figure—between having 
money where you can’t collect it and having it in your pocket. The 
information cost me but little, yet I value it at a prodigious figure.” 

Prospectus post free from Prof. A. Loiserrz, 37, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 























COINS. 


S rf. @ OS & 8 O N, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 
Patterns and Proofs, ia Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 
The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 


Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales by Auction 


7 ae oy ag f the late Dr. HANCE, the late Dr. DIAMOND 
he Rev. C. WALLACE, and the Rev. W. BARNES, ' 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL Hag! AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, oe 8, and Five Following Da 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. ety 
Acting Consul at Amoy, comprising Botanical and A nay pat 
Works; the LIBRARY of the late H. W. DIAMOND, M.D F'8.A., &,, 
containing Works en Art (including Treatises on Pottery and Foreelaa) 
a large Collection of Coloured Caricatures—Books of Prints, &c. ; 

LIBRARY of the Rev. C. WALLACE; the LIBRARY of the Rev, 4 
BARNES ; and Books from several Private Cellections, embracing Works 
in all Classes of Literature. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; 
four stamps. 


if by post, on receipt of 











* wee, Dr i the Collection formed by 
late Dr. DLAMOND, of vc wed House, Middlesez: 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House N . 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, gir 8, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVI NGS, DRAWIN &e. including the 
Collection formed by the late HUGH ‘Ww. DIAMOND, M.D. FS.A., &e, 
of Twickenham House. Middlesex. and pee es rod Engravings by & 
traits, &c.; also Publica. 
tions of the Arundel Sote—imet Engra avings . after Rosa Bonheur 
and other modern artists—Water-Colour Drawings by Owen Jones and 
others—a few Oil Paintings, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of four 
stamps. 








Miscellaneous Books, oo the Libraries of 
H.J. FAN E, Esq. 


a. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will anu, 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, August 10, and Two Following Days, at 10 minutes Free 
1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION a MISCELLANEUUS BOOKS, 
including the LIBRARY of H. J. FANE, Esq.; a small Library, removed 
from Prince’ 's-gate ; o_ a Selection from the Library of a Nobleman; 
Books 01 y Detterlin, Le Pautre, Lafonde, 
and others—Nash’s ° Mansions, 4 vols. original coloured copy—Ruskin'’s 
Stones of Venice—Costumes o! ous Nations, 6 vols. morocco— 
Scott’s Border Antiquities, India a ickens’s Works—Hansard 
and Cobbett’s Parliamentary History and tes, 209 vols.—Giadstone's 
Homer—State Papers, 58 vols.—Voltaire’s Works, by Smollett, 39 vois, 
—Overstene’s Tracts, 7 vols. —Hakluyt Society, 17 vols —Badminton 
Library, 6 vols. large paper—Whitaker’s Richmondshire, Whalley, and 
Craven—H. B.’s ‘8 Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire 
—Cenciani Bartarorem Leges—Gillray’ 's ‘Works—Shakespeare Society's 
Society’s Miscellanies (20)—Forbes’s Oriental 
Memoirs — Bohn’s Libraries, including Complete Set of the Extra 
Volumes —Newtoni Opera, per Horsley — Maittaire, Annales 
ee s rset —Curtis’s Flora Londinensis—Gerarde’s 
Herbal—Nash’s Worcestershire—Morant’s Essex—Punch, 86 vols.—Ea- 
gravings—Woodblocks, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 














Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
ESD t 12 o'clock, PIANOFORTES— 
AMERICAN ORGANS—HARMONIUMS—Harps— Italian and other 
Violins—Tenors—Violoncellos—Brass and Wood Wiad Instruments, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Miscellaneous Books, includii 7 Portion > “ Fema iZ a 
Gentleman removed Srom Par 
Papers, Law Reports, Tost. Books &c, 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
heir Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., WEDNESDA 
August 10, and Follow Day, at 1 o’clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including 48 vols. of the ile. 9 Society’ 8 Publications—M8. 
on Heraldry, 5 vols.—Naval Ct bbe "s Magazine, 
175 vols.—New Monthly M i Bewick’s Birds and Quadru- 
peds, 3 vols. large pape: r—Cruikshank’s 5 “Universal Songster and Italian 
Tales, 4 vols. —the Novels of Dickens, Thackeray. and Lever—the Works 
of Sterne, rae, thes seer: Pope, Byron, Scott, &c.—British Essayists, 
30 vols.—Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 167 vols. calf—Parliamentary Papers, 
118 vols. folio—the New Law Reports, 63 vols.—some recent Practical 
Works, &c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

















THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 323, is 
Published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
1, LECKY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
2. OUR MEAT SUPPLY. 
8. COLERIDGE and the ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 
4. LAYARD'S [TALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 
5. GREAT MEN and EVOLUTION. 
6. The TITHE QUESTION. 
7. EARL ef PETERBOROUGH. 
8, The LATEST ATTACK on CHRISTIANITY. 
9. The MINISTRY and the COUNTRY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Brackwoons MAGAZINE 
No. 862. AUGUST, 1887. 


Contents. 





JOYCE. Chaps. 13-16. 

The ISLAND of SERK : a Sermon in Stones. 
EBERHARDT. 

The PROTECTED BARBETTE, or MONCRIEFF SYSTEM. 


The OLD SALOON. 
Earl of Iddesleigh’s Lectures and Essays—The Pleasures of 
Life—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Allan Quatermain, &c. 


A FALL HUNT in the ROCKIES. 

SOCRATES. By J.8. B. 

ENGLAND'S STRENGTH in CASE of WAR. By Lieut.-General 
V. Baker Pacha. 


William Black 





d & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. nett, post free, 
DURRANT’ S HANDBOOK for ESSEX. A 


Guide to the Principal Objects « of Interest in each Parish in the 
County, for the Use of Tourists and others. With an Introduction, 
treating of its His , Geology, Area, Popuiation, Dia'ect, Antiquities, 


Worthies, Natural H: tory, &e. 
By MILLER CHRISTY, 
Author of ‘ am: Trade Signs of Essex,’ ‘ Our Empire): ‘The Genus 
Primula in Essex,’ ‘ Manitoba Described,’ 
With a Map and Tw> Plans. 
Chelmsford: Edmund Durrant & Co. 90, High-street. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Lonion 
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Neate NINETEENTH CENTOURY, 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 

The COMING ANARCHY. By Prince Kropotkin. 

EUROPE REVISITED. By H.E. the Nawab Sir Salar Jung, K.C.I E. 

WHERE are the LETTERS? By A Taylor Iones. 

pOGS in GERMANY. By L. S. Guggenberger. 

PROGRESS of ‘THRIFT AMONG the CHILDREN.’ By Agnes Lam- 
bert. 


The ENGLISH and the AMERICAN PRESS. By Arnot Reid. 

The MEMORIALS of the DEAD. By Charles Milnes Gaskell, M.P. 

The CREATURES WE BREATHE. By Dr. Percy Frankland. 

NORTH BORNEO. By Lord Brassey. 

The TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
. LECKY and POLITICAL MORALITY. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

AMERICAN OPINION on the IRISH QUESTION. By E. L. Godkin. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 





Now ready, 


THe WESTMINSTER 
AUGUST, 1887, price 2s. 6d. 

1. JOHN BRIGHT and the IRISH QUESTION. 

2, PREHISTORIC SURGERY. 

3. YOUNG AUSTRALIA. 


4 aoe EDUCATION and FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
art Il. 


5, PRINCE CZARTORYSKI. 
6. IRISH DIET and IRISH DISCONTENT. 
7. PORT HAMILTON. 


8. eee ig SECTION :— 
he Social Problem 
2 os Aristocracy. 


9. Copa Ane LITERATURE :— 
2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels. 


3. History ‘and es hy. 
4. Belles-Lett . 


10. HOME AFFAIRS. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


REVIEW, 





Part VI., AUGUST, price Sixpence; Annual Subscription, 
7s 6d. post free, 
YHE MONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH- 
COUNTRY LOKE and LEGEND. LIliustrated. 
Contents. 


MEN of MARK ’TWIXT TYNE and TWEED Ry Richard Welford.— 
Bertram Anderson, Francis Anderson, Sir Francis Anderson. 


VAN AMBURGH. 

HELL’S HOLE, CHEVIOT HILLS. 

SUNDERLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 

The LONG PACK. 

The LEGEND of the MONK'S STONE. 

The BATTLE of NEVILLE'S CROSS. 

WILLIAM HUTTON on the ROMAN WALL. 

DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

HISTORY of the KEEL ROW. 

CUTTY SOAMS. 

WILLIAM WEALANDS ROBSON. 

CHILLINGHAM CASTLE and CATTLE. 

CAMILLA of the WHITE HOUSE. 

A REMARKABLE ACCIDENT at the HIGH LEVEL BRIDGE. 

A GATESHEAD ANCHORET. 

JOHN CUNNINGHAM, the POET 

PARADISE and the FLOOD. 

The KEELMEN’S STRIKE, 

S8TOTE’S HALL. 

ALDERMAN COOKSON’S CROSS-EXAMINATION, 

— and COMMENTARIES: “ Jacky-Legs,’’ Captain Cook, Byker 
‘olly. 


By John Stokoe. 


NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTY OBITUARIES. 
RECORD of EVENTS. 
Walter Scott, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 24, Warwick-lane, London. 





New Series, No. 11 (for AUGUST, price 3d.), of 


T 2 Us TRATIONS. 
Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

Contents. 
DRAGON HOLLOW (20 and 21). By Francis George Heath. 
NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY. By Arthur Kinglake. 


The EASTERN and MIDLANDS RAILWAY (with Map and 8 En- 
gravings). 


FIELDING (with 2 Engravings). By Margaret Thomas. 


SKETCHES at the ‘‘WILD WEST” SHOW (7 Engravings by Walter 
Winans). 


FERN GOSSIP (with 1 Engraving). By the Editor. 

The BISHOP of RIPON (with Portrait). By the Editor. 

SILENCE. By Francis J. Collinson. 

NIGHT on GOATFELL. By George Eyre-Todd. 

ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, INVENTIONS, NOTES, &c. 
London: W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


NOTES 





and QUERIES 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1887, 
WITH THE INDEX, 


Price 10s, 6d. cloth boards, 


I8 NOW READY. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


—~—— 


TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
The WYE. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the WYE 


and its Neighbourhood. By G. P. BEVAN, F.8.8. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
with 2 Maps and Pian of Hereford Cathedral, 2s. 


(New Volume of Stanford’s Series of Tourists’ Guides.) 


WILTSHIRE. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to WILT- 


SHIRE: its Scenery and Antiquities. By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map and Pian of Salisbury Cathedral, 2s. 


(New Volume of Stanford's Series of County Guides. ) 


SUFFOLK. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to SUF- 


FOLK, with erie by River, Road, and Rail. By Dr. J. E. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S. F.G.S. Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 2s. 


(New hades of Stanford’s Series of County Guices ) 








The following are already published in 
STANFORD'S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
COUNTY GUIDES. 


BERKSHIRE, HAMPSHIRE, 
Anne GE KENT. 

HANNEL ISLANDS. LONDON sills GH). 
CORN WALL. re ND). 
DERBYSHIRE NPOLES 
DEVON, NORTH. SOMERSET. 

DEVON. SOUTH. REY. 
DORSET. Sussex, 
WARWICK. 


ENGLISH LAKES. 
ESSEX. YORKSHIRE, N, and E. Riding. 
YORKSHIRE, West Riding. 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
NORTH WALES. 4 Maps. 6s. 6d. 
ISLE of MAN. With New Map. 5s. 

ISLE of WIGHT. With 6 Maps. 

CARLISLE and the ROMAN WALL. With Map. 5 


JENKINSON’S 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, 1s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 

ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CARLISLE. Paper, 2s, 


COMPLETE 10OURIS1S’ CATALOGUE of BOOKS and 
MAPS per post for Penny Stamp, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS 


of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the Physical and 
Political Divisions of the Various Countries of the World. Ninety 
Maps, with a Geographical Index. Imperial folio, half-morocco, 
price 121. Size, when shut, 16 by 23 inches; weight, 21!b. There 
is a Thumb Index to facilitate reference, and a Box lined with 
swansdown is given with each copy of the Atlas. Detailed Pro- 
spectus and List of Contents sent post free on application. 


a &e. 7s. 











Post 8vo. cloth, 272 pp., price 5s. 


The KIDNAPPING of PRINCE 


ALEXANDER of BATTENBERG, his Return to Bulgaria, and 
Subsequent Abdication. 3 A. VON be Author of ‘The 
Bulgarian Struggle fer Ind by Captain F. 
BEAUFORT, R.A. 





‘Brilliant and entertaining. Far superior to all other works on the 
subject.’’—Spectator. 


190 pp. crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


EASTERN GEOGRAPHY.— A 


GEOGRAPHY of the MALAY PENINSULA, INDO-CHINA, the 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, ee PHILIPPINES, 

GUINEA. By Professor A. F.R. ‘ 
sident of the Anthropological AL ay Author of ‘Asia’ in Stan- 
ford’s Cempendium Series. With a Coloured Map. Prospectus 0a 
application, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to GOVERNMENT 


yt a ala Containing full Lexar respecting all the Open 
held for in the Home, Indian, and Colonial 

Sreit Services, and deci ‘concerning the Situations for which 

a Nomination is required. h Examination Papers and a ae 

Regulations, reprinted by guile Eijited by “B. D. K, 

the Inland Revenue Department, assisted by Correspondents in the 

principal Public Offices. 





London : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S,W. 
Sole i” in England and Wales for the Sale of the Maps 
of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO/’S 
LEtsrT. 


—__>—— 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND 
PERSONAL BEAUTY: 


THEIR DEVELOPMENT, CAUSAL RELATION, HISTORIC 
AND NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SPANISH and ITALIAN FOLK 


SONGS. Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With 
Photogravures after Sketches by John 8. Sargent, E. A. 
Abbey, Morelli, and W. Padgett. Royal 16mo. 12s. 6d. 


The SILVER POUND and ENG- 


LAND’S MONETARY POLICY since the RESTORA- 
TION. Together with a History of the Guinea, illus- 
trated by Contemporary Documents. By the Hon. S. 
DANA HORTON, a Delegate of the United States to 
the International Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 
1881, 8vo, 14s. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, 
VIEWED in CONNEXION with _ its PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D. F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Maps and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER DONE 


into ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. BUTCHER, M.A. 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh; and A. LANG, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


New Part (Part XXII.), Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. LL.D., 
Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. 
Demy 8vo. Vols. I., II., and III, 2ls. each. 
Vol. I. A to Impromptu. Vol. If. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN 
Song. Vol. ILI. PLANcHE to SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. 
With Illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut. Also 
published in Parts, Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXII, 3s. 6d. 
each. Parts XV., XVI.,7s. Parts XVII., XVIII., 7s. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James McCosh, 
D.D. LL.D. Litt.D., President of Princeton College, Xc. 
Crown 8vo. I. The COGNITIVE POWERS. ts. 6d. 
II. The MOTIVE POWERS. 6s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Com- 


piled by M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of Clifton High 
School for Girls. 18mo. Book I. 2s. 6d. 5 Book II, 4s. 6d. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, 


Vol. I. GEOGRAPHY, The TEACH- 


ING of. A Practical Handbook for the Use of Teachers. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


** The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of 
geography as an educational discipline of a high order, and 
to show how these claims may be practically recognized by 
teachers. 





























FORMAL LOGIC, STUDIES and 


EXERCISES in, including a Generalization of Logical 
Processes in their Application to Complex Inferences. 
By JOHN NEVILLE KEYNES, M.A., University Lec- 
turer in Moral Science and late Fellow of Pembroke 
College in the University of Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY, A COURSE 


of INSTRUCTION in. By F. 0. BOWER, F.L.S8., D.Sc., 
Regius Professor of Botany in the may —, of Glasgow, 
and SIDNEY H. VINES, D.Sc. F.L.S., Fellow 
and Lecturer, Christ’s College, Oanbrlage, and Reader 
in Botany in the University. With a Preface by W. T. 
THISELTON DYER, M.A. C.M.G. F.R.S. F.L.S8., 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. 
Part I. Phanerogame — Pteridophyta., 6s. Part IL. 
Bryophyta—Thallophyta. 4s. 6d. 


MILNER'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 
‘Vice Versa.’ See 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For A AUGUST. Price ls, 











Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S New Story, entitled 
*‘ MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX,’ is continued in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, for August. 


Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 





MACMILLAN & Co, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
Liet. 





A New Serial Story by Mrs. PARR, Author 
of ‘Dorothy Fox’ and ‘Adam and Eve, 
is commenced in the AUGUST Number 
of The TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, entitled ‘LOYALTY 
GEORGE.’ 





THE STORY OF A KISS. 
By Mrs. WYNNE. 


In 3 vols. Next week, 





MR. ERROLL’S POPULAR STORY, 
AN UGLY DUCKLING, 
Is ready at every Library. 


From the Graphic, 


** A finished masterpiece ; its author makes his début with 
work of the finest quality.” 





WERNER’S NEW STORY. 


H E R = 


In 3 vols. 


Translated from the German 
By CHRISTINA TYRRELL. 


WERNER'’S other Works are— 
1. Success: and How he Won It. 
6s. 


2. Hides a Charm. 6s. 


3. No Surrender. 6s. 





THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 


3 vols, 


This New Novel is in the hands of all the Librarians this 
day. 


THREE NEW BOOKS at 6s. 


each, next week, viz.:— 
TOO CURIOUS, By E. J. Goodman. 
The RING of GYGES. By Charles 


WENTWORTH LISLE. 


ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. 
Also, next week, price 3s. 6d. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. 








LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each 6s. 
Miss BROUGHTON’S DOCTOR CUPID. 
Malle, CORELLI’S VENDETTA! 
Miss CAREY’S WEE WIFIE. 


And, next week, 
Miss FOTHERGILL'S BORDERLAND 
And 
Maile. CORELLI’S A ROMANCE OF 
TWO WORLDS. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
—_—— 


WEEPING FERRY. A Novel. By 


GEORGE HALSE. 2 vols. 

“The story is told with much charm of style, and is marked further 

by considerable power of portraiture, and an intimate familiarity on the 
part of the author with rural scenes and manners. '— Daily Telegraph. 


COULD HE DO BETTER? By Arthur 


A. HOFFMANN. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Hoffmann has an eye for the humorous aspects of character, and 
a faculty for wricing crisp and natural dialogue, which impart a genial 
lightness to his story."’—Scotsman 
“Mr. Hoffmann’s three volumes have the rare quality of not contain- 
ing a wearisome chapter.’’—Morning Post. 


The SON of HIS FATHER. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, Auther of ‘ It was a Lover and bis Lass,’ ‘ Agnes,’ 


“No previous work of Mrs. Oliphant’s better justifies her high 
position among English novelists than her new book. It is difficult to 
Speak too highly of the truth, power, and pathos of this tale.’’ 

Morning Post. 

‘‘Mrs. Oliphant makes some good hits and points, produces sume 
strong situations, presents some touching and wel!l-coloured scenes.”’ 

St. James's Gazette. 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


‘Lauterdale’ 3 vols. 
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After Paradise ; or, Legends of Exile: with 
other Poems. By Robert, Earl of Lytton. 
(Stott.) 

Iv the present volume Lord Lytton deals 

with parables and symbols. His dealings 

are mainly with another world than this; 
but his speech is fluent, if his aims are 
mysterious, and his verses, while difficult 
to remember, are quite easy to read. To 
those who know him only as the poet of 
duchesses, the heir of Byron, the continuator 
of Musset, the understudy of Heinrich Heine, 
it will be something of a surprise to find 
him wandering, as to the manner born, in 

The starry wilderness of thought, 

Where nought is everything, and everything is 

nought. 

But the effect is by no means unpleasant ; 
and if any have listened with interest to 
hisremarks concerning Glenaveril and the 
lady Lucile, and the Raphael-faced young 
priest, they will certainly consider with atten- 
tion what he has to say of Adam and Eve, 
Prometheus, the Elephant, the Serpent, 
Aphrodite, and the Ass. They will find as 
much matter for reflection as heretofore, 
though the company to which they are in- 
troduced is less select, and the author’s pur- 
jose more Miltonic and less “ distinctly 
lughty,” than of old. 

lord Lytton rejoices in riddles. He sets 
me at the very outset of his book. Once 
upon a time (of course, the phrasing of the 
hing is more original than that) there was 
‘ruined temple. Herein a Titlark had 
usted and was used to sing continually, 
much to the delight of an aged Herdsman ; 
ind hereto there came one day a Traveller— 
“a traveller who had read Marcus Vitruvius 
Pollio,” and was learned in architecture. 
the Traveller asked the Herdsman for his 
guidance; but the Herdsman, who, as usual, 
vas listening to the Titlark, bade him hold 
m tongue and listen. For “Hark!” he 
fal ? 


Where yonder leaves are swinging, 





The god’s voice from his sanctuary ringing. 


the Traveller was mightily amused, and 
wuld have demurred to the Herdsman’s 
Memises. ‘‘ Such simple songs,” quoth he, 
5 Where simple hearts abound 

Fit place may find, but not in halls where hoar 
Poseidon haply held high state of yore. 







But the Herdsman was too hard for him. 
He owned that when the god came back 
the bird should turn out; but he insisted 
that in the god’s absence the bird was dans 
son droit. Or, as he put it in his high- 
flown, individual, expressive way :— 
Through the trembling vine, 
Hark, the fresh carol! Till to claim his own 
The god returns in all his power divine, 

Still unforbidden let me hail the strain 

That haunts with living song the lifeless fane. 
No doubt the poem has a moral, but the 
moral is hard to discern. Is Lord Lytton 
the Titlark or the Traveller? That is 
the question. He suggests the Titlark, 
inasmuch as he speaks in song; but he 
suggests the Traveller too, inasmuch as the 
birth of his Minerva is above all things 
cultured, is a product of reading and arti- 
fice. He can hardly be the Herdsman; for 
the Herdsman only listens, and listening is 
not exactly the poet’s vocation. Titlark 
or Traveller— Traveller or Titlark? All 
through the volume the reader is haunted 
by the inquiry. The claims of both com- 
petitors are equal, and in the end he would 
decide for both, if it were not for the Herds- 
man, and the possibility, dear to the specula- 
tive mind, that the author is somehow all 
three. 

In a set of ‘‘ Legends of Exile” Lord 
Lytton describes the origins of poetry, music, 
love, jewellery, and the Ideal; with the 
strange cases of Adam and the Elephant, 
Eve and the Serpent, and Adam and the 
Ass. Poetry, it appears, was produced by 
the action of the seraph Elohim (the use of 
the plural for the singular makes, it may 
be noted, rather for the Titlark hypothesis 
than that of the Traveller), who, after 
making Adam take a last look at Paradise, 
divided Eternity, at one sweep of his brand, 
into “two vast fragments— each a dim 
surmise,’ and at the same time destroyed 
our common father’s memory. The de- 
struction, however, was not absolute. There 
were times when Adam felt within him 
strange promptings :— 

And sometimes like a sudden light they broke 
Upon his darkest hours, and put to shame 

His dull despondency, his fierce unrest, 

His sordid toil, and miserable strife :— 

which was the reason, says the Traveller 
(for surely no Titlark ever hatched could 
rise to the height of singing in small 
capitals), why 

These rare brief moments Adam deemed his best 
And called them all THE PoETRY OF LIFE. 

The beginnings of music date from the 
same tremendous occasion. Elohim, having 
cloven the universe, called to the Abyss of 
Hell, and bade its denizens invade ‘‘Time’s 
ravageable realm.”” They answered with 
loud and dreadful cries, and the remark, 
among others, that 

Broken is Eternity in twain, 

And never shall Eternity be mended. 
Adam heard them in his sleep, for indeed 
the noise they made was like an anticipation 
of Wagner at his noisiest :— 
Anon Behemoth, bellowing, with fierce roars 
Shook all his chains, The mountains, rack’d and 

pang’d 
By earthquake, thunder’d from their fiery cores ; 
From smitten crag to crag the cataracts clang’d ; 
The = rain hiss’d; the ocean howl’d; the 
shores 





Shriek’d ; and the woods tumultuously twang’d 
Their wailing harps ; 





and through it all was heard, Lord Lytton 
assures us, 
The personal moan 

Of some invisible being’s passionate pain. 

This was exactly what Elohim intended. 
Pleased with his effect, he “‘ smiled” as he 
listened, and called forth the ‘Voices of 
Consolation ”’ to pursue 

From hour to hour with their fond welcomings 

That promise fair the fleeting hours renew. 
None was forgotten: the 

Secrets lisp’d by summer seas 

Into the husht pink ears of blushing shells ; 
the “light music of the restless breeze,” 
the “sounds of warbling stream and 
whispering bough ’’—all these were invoked ; 
the ‘‘cushat”’ was specially invited; while 
(as if to secure the Scotch vote) two whole 
iambics were devoted to the ‘‘laverock.” 
The combination—though, for some reason 
or other, it resulted in 

A choral harmony 

Of silvery voices in symphonious scales— 
was perfectly successful. When Adam woke 
he was but vaguely conscious of it, but. 
it was observed by his progeny that he 
was never wholly satisfied with their 
little efforts to amuse him. He admired 
their pictures, praised their sculpture, was 
interested (even) in their verse; but he ap- 
peared to consider all three as approxima- 
tions only, and it was not until Jubal arose 
and invented music-— 

And Jubal was the father of all those 

Whose hand is on the organ and the harp— 
that his dream was realized, and he could 
hear with the ears of the flesh ‘‘A Yes. 
reverberated by a No,” as for many cen- 
turies he had longed in vain to do. 

In the ‘ Legend of Love’ Lord Lytton 
enters into generous rivalry with the late 
Thomas Little. Eve, it would seem, was 
warier than Adam; while Elohim was 
severing the universe (as a lifeguardsman 
severs a sheep), she, acting on the Serpent’s 
orders, lay still and looked not, neither 
spoke. In her eyes there lingered the 
reflection of what she had gazed on last ; 
and as that was Eden, Eden is still con-. 
tained in them, so that even to this day 

Reveal’d in Woman’s gaze Man seems to see 

The wisht-for Eden he hath lost. He deems 

That Eden still in Woman’s self must be, 

And he would fain re-enter it. 

So, at least, the Traveller is pleased to say ;. 
and as the Titlark makes no sign, his version 
may be taken for what.it is worth. Of the 
Ideal as it has come down to modern times. 
it may be noted that it is simply Adam’s 
theory of Eve before the Fall. For, as Lord 
Lytton (in a moment of candour) is careful 
to explain, 
Wherever shines 

That sudden ray of reminiscence rare, 
There, and there only, the convergent lines 
Of the orb’d Universe shut fast, and there 
Man’s knowledge rests, untravell’d, at the goal. 
For, be it ne’er so trivial, ne’er so mean, 
The one becomes the All, the part the Whole, 
When, through them both, what each conceal'd is: 

seen. 

The defect of this elucidation is that we 
do not ‘‘seem to get much forrarder ” by its 
means. This is not the case with ‘The 
Legend of Eve’s Jewels,’ which sets forth, 
with honourable and nice particularity, the 
circumstances of the invention of bracelets, 
girdles, necklaces, and garters, or, in other 





words, the important fact that 
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The £erpent was the father of all those. 

Who fake the diamond and who church the yack, 
as also that it is his ‘glittering caress” 
which is responsible for the development of 
Woman with a capital W from the Female 
with a capital F. Here, or hereabouts, 
the Titlark theory becomes untenable. In 
another page it reasserts its empire with 
new and taking violence, for the Elephant 
is found confessing to Adam that, when the 
animals in Eden awoke to his loss and their 
bereavement, they could not choose but 
follow him. Then, says the Elephant, with 
sentiment, 

I think the fervour of our fond distress 

Melted the battlements of Paradise. 

No Traveller (it is obvious) would talk like 
this; but we know too little of Titlarks to 
assume with confidence as much of them. 

Among the miscellaneous poems by which 
these ‘‘ Legends of Exile” are succeeded 
mention may be made of ‘ Transformations,’ 
a picture of the shepherd’s hour distin- 
guished by the presence of a “ coal-black 
steed’’ and other touches of true school- 
boy feeling. In ‘Prometheia,’ another 
parable, we are presented with a full report 
of a conversation between the son of Iapetus 
and Aphrodite, ‘‘the glorious sexual god- 
dess’’; in ‘Cintra’ with a spirited imitation 
of one of the moods of Mr. Browning; in 
‘ Fragrance’ with a sort of boudoir version 
of the loves of the Rose (evidently a flower 
of quality) and that ‘‘bold and brilliant cava- 
lier” the “bright Beetle-Fly ” ; in ‘ Lines 
composed in Sleep’ with a copy of verses 
which somehow is not in the least like 
‘Kubla Khan.’ But at the end of the col- 
lection, as at the beginning, the question is 
still the same: Titlark or Traveller? Which 
does Lord Lytton mean? 








Athos; or, the Mountain of the Monks. By 
Athelstan Riley, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tuts volume has some value as a guide-book, 

but its psychological interest is still greater. 

It gives an account of a tour of visits to 

the monasteries of Mount Athos. But the 

travellers, described as 

‘the Most Reverend Arthur Brisco Owen, Priest 

of the Anglican Church, Professor of Theology 

in the University of Oxford, and the Most Illus- 
trious Kyrios Athelstan Riley, Professor of 

Literature in the University of Oxford,” 

seem to have had for their chief aim 

the promotion of a union between the 

Anglican and the Greek Churches, with 

a view to ‘‘preparing for the impending 

struggle of Christendom against the gather- 

ing forces of the Evil One.’ To “ furnish 
travellers who may visit the peninsula with 

a sort of handbook for their journey” is 

also stated to have been one of the chief 

objects of the author. But his high eccle- 
siastical aims appear to have prevented the 
completeness which might have been de- 
sired in the carrying out of his lower worldly 
object. 

Some illustrations may be adduced of this 
incompleteness. The plan of an Eastern 


church is given, but not the plan of an 
Eastern monastery, though it is no less cha- 
racteristic than that of an Eastern church, 
and might surely have been expected in a 
work giving a detailed account of the 
monasteries of the Holy Mountain. 


It is 











not only in its plan that an Eastern differs 
from a Western church, but in its being 
covered from floor to ceiling with frescoes. 
And as these frescoes are all arranged on a 
certain general plan, and give a systematic 
pictorial representation of Christian ideas, 
it seems still less excusable to have omitted, 
in ‘“‘a sort of handbook” for the Athos 
monasteries, an account of this general plan, 
and notes on the variations in the mode of 
carrying it out. Possibly, however, this 
omission may be due to prudent regard for 
the success of the author’s ecclesiastical 
projects. For the Holy Orthodox Church 
of the East has as little squeamishness as 
the Salvation Army in dealing with the 
horrors of hell, and sets them forth in 
glowing colours in the very porch of the 
Christian temple as symbolical of their 
place in Christian orthodoxy. And these 
pictorial representations of the Last Judg- 
ment were probably not thought likely to 
have such an effect on the Anglicans of the 
nineteenth century as they had on the Bul- 
garians of the ninth, whom they were the 
direct means of converting en masse to 
Greek Christianity. 

Then, though there are many general 
allusions to the saints and men of God whose 
‘‘blessed feet”? make Athos a holy mountain, 
we are introduced to no semblance even of 
a saint, and get no account at all of the 
holiest of the men of God, the hermits. 
Considering that these ‘‘ eminent professors 
of the renowned University of Oxford” 
were at one time in the immediate 
vicinity of some of the very holiest hermits 
of Athos, it appears strange that the 
travellers did not seize the opportunity of 


making the acquaintance of the hermits in, 


their rough-built huts or rocky caves. From 
the Skete of St. Anne a day or two of climb- 
ing would have enabled the travellers to 
visit not only a great number, but, looking 
to character, an equally great variety of 
ascetics, singular as this may appear. Yet 
here, again, prudent regard for the high 
ecclesiastical aim of the book may have 
counselled both abstention from such 
visits, save in a single instance, and 
reticence about what the travellers may 
otherwise have seen of the hermits of Mount 
Athos. For though the variety of character 
that is found among the holy hermits is at 
first surprising, yet, if truth is told, it is 
but such a variety as one might find in an 
asylum of mild, or only occasionally violent, 
lunatics. 

There is a third omission, the prudence 
of which, having regard to the project of 
promoting the union of the Anglican and 
Greek Churches, is still more manifest. 
Considering this purpose, and the fine, 
though borrowed peroration on the ad- 
mirableness of ‘‘ obedience and submission 
to the censure and injunction of the priest,”’ 
there is, indeed, a charming naiveté as 
well as truthfulness in the candour of the 
author’s portraits of his holy friends of 
the mountain. Not a single one of them 
is represented as having the virtues of even 
a well-bred man of the world, and still less 
of a regenerated saint; while as for the 
chief friend and comrade of the travellers, 
“‘the Altogether Most Holy One, Philotheos, 
by the Mercy of God the Most Reverend and 
Divinely Appointed Archbishop and Metro- 
politan of the Most Holy Metropolis of Xanthe 
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and Christopolis, Highly Esteemed, and Right 
Honourable,” 
he is described as, though 
‘* full of good nature towards his equals, haughty 
and unbending towards his inferiors, indolent 
beyond belief, absolute idleness being his chief 
delight, and in character a pattern Oriental.” 
Notwithstanding, however, this comparative 
frankness, there is no hint of what could 
certainly not be, for English readers, mora 
than hinted at, but what needs to be at least 
hinted at, if anything approaching a true 
impression is to be conveyed of the morality 
of the saints of the Holy Mountain, although 
they rigorously exclude from its sacred pre- 
cincts not women only, but, ex abundant 
cautela, all female animals of every kind. 
Monkish morality, however, is not that 
of the workaday world, and may be illus. 
trated by the following scheme of an ordi- 
nary day at an Orthodox monastery :— Lor 
‘The monks rise a little before midnight and 
go to the church. Then they say Matins and 
the offices of the First, Third, and Sixth Hours, 
These last until about 4 a.M., except on Sundays 
and festivals, when they do not terminate till 
6 o’clock. After the Hours comes the Liturgy, 
celebrated in the principal church on Sundays 
and festivals, in one of the smaller churches on §. 











weekdays. Then they drink a little coffee and 

have a meal at eight. After this repast they pur. 

sue their ordinary avocations, and have at least the Crus 
an hour anda half’s sleep before 3 P.M, when they J. 
sing the Ninth Hour and Vespers. This service New 6 
lasts till about half-past four. Then comes supper Ki, 4 
at six, and then Compline, which lasts an hour, § Archip 
after which they retire to rest at about 8.30.0 f MA., 
But on the festivals called dypvmvia they are § numer 
in church the whole night, since Great Vespers tehone 





and the night Offices begin immediately after 


Little Vespers, and last from twelve to fifteen travels pi 
hours. These festivals occur on the average P's, mos 
rather more than once a week. On three days fr in t] 
in the week—namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, Bt, whil 
and Fridays—the monks have only one meal, Keulemay 
and this is eaten in the middle of the day. & delinea: 
Besides these weekly fast-days there are the fhong sho 
four Lents, and several other particular occs-B..., of 
sions. On these days eggs, cheese, fish, wine 
and oil are forbidden. In idiorrhythmicg “ SPO 
monasteries flesh meat is eaten on feast days; ands and 
in coenobite ones the monks never touch it.” Pus, rer 
One great service is described which lasted ee u 
continuously for fourteen hours; and an- ils ical 
other which ‘with one interval only off it) wh 
an hour, and one or two other incon-f rant te 
siderable pauses, lasted twenty-one hous, vel h 
and a half.” novel 
And the result of all this praying and Sane wit 
singing is worse than negative, and illu-f/,,° mor 
trates the historical falsity of Mr. Matthew * Mar 
Arnold’s definition of religion as ‘ morality ha 4 
touched with emotion.” As has been already ie 8th, C. 
said, not a single character described at any bilo of « 
length has the virtues even of a well-prin- Ki and 
cipled man of the world. And the glimps#§.") oes 
that are vouchsafed of the great controversy) ° t fo 
between Greeks and Russians which is novg ) Tetur 
agitating the Holy Mountain show, and — 
quite correctly, a worse than worldly uh. OY & 
scrupulousness in word and deed, wore}. vs A 
than worldly malice, envy, and all unchant-fy | onth 
ableness. ‘‘ The history,” says our author}. yah 
‘of the Russian colonization of the Holy} i. "Oe 
Mountain is one dismal story of abuse of " 9 
confidence, hypocrisy, bribery, and machina hipe! an 
tion.” And yet he declares that ‘‘in someg. f ago 
respects he goes further than the most§. 00 
zealous Russophile,’’ and would “be glad Won oe 
to see England allied to a religious and iy soll 
monarchical country such as Russia.” ia Sm 
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Few words need be added to justify our 
opening remark that, if this volume has 
gome value as a guide-book (though, indeed, 
ef unindexed as it is, it has hardly even that, 
‘t save to travellers provided only with a 
“Murray’’ instead of a ‘Guide Joanne”), it 
vo } has still greater psychological interest. The 
]q | author had unusual opportunities of ob- 
ref serving, and was by no means blind in 
,¢ Jremarking the characteristic traits of the 
ne monastic system of the Dark Ages in that 
ty most wonderful historical survival in the 
h world which exists still on Mount Athos— 
8 that museum of living antiquities and of 
still-adored relics. But, however natur- 
ally it might be expected of a Russian pea- 
nat (sant pilgrim—roused to enthusiasm by such 
us. |sacred sights as that of ‘‘a drop of the blood 
jj. fof St. John the Baptist,” ‘‘ three hairs of Our 
~ lord,” and a “piece of Our Lord’s coat ”’— 
snd Pt is certainly a little curious to find an 
and Pillustrious professor of the renowned Uni- 
ars, Erevsity of Oxford” still believing, after all 
lays fseen and heard on Mount Athos, that a 
till Fusion of the Anglican with the Greek Church 
rgy, vill “ help us to prepare for the impending 
lays struggle of Christendom against the gather- 


‘od ing forces of the Evil One.” 


pur- 
a The Cruise of the Marchesa to Kamschatka and 
we | New Guinea, with Notices of Formosa, Liu- 
pper Kiu, and Various Islands of the Malay 
jour, | Archipelago, By F. H. H. Guillemard, 
pu? MA, M.D. 2 vols. With Maps and 


are § numerous Illustrations. (Murray.) 


0 mpom indeed is such a model book of 
rteon Pravels presented to the public. The wood- 
uts, most of them taken from photographs, 


nte 




























ay ' 
ra we in the best style of Mr. Whymper’s 
days, Br, while the coloured illustrations by 
meal, Keulemans are worthy of his reputation as 
_ delineator of animal life. Not only are 
e the 


here sketch-charts showing the general 
bourse of the Marchesa, but, in addition to 
hese, special maps illustrate the less-known 
ands and islands visited on this adventurous 
muise, rendering the task of following it a 
pleasure instead of a strain upon one’s geo- 
aphical memory. The typography is ex- 
ly of tllent, while the style of the narrator leaves 
aie hithing to be desired, for wide experience 
hours! “vel has taught him the art of placing 
is novel experiences vividly before his 
» and @lers without wearying them with details 
Hus. {the more beaten tracks. 

The Marchesa, an auxiliary-screw schooner 


occa 
wine 
thmic 
days ; 
x » 
asted 
| an- 












sl it of 420 tons, owned and commanded 
ready Mr. C. T. Kettlewell, left England on 
xt any he 8th of January, 1882, and proceeded vid 





ylon and Singapore to Formosa and the 
u-Kiu Islands. After a call at Yokohama 

oversy left for Kamschatka on the 29th of 
snowy) Teturning on the 6th of October to 
and r2 where four months were spent, fol- 
by a six weeks’ cruise in Chinese 
rs. After the end of March, 1883, 
me months were devoted to exploring the 
‘e-known islands of the Sulu Archipelago, 
t to visiting the territory of the North 
use offt’ Company; later on Sumbawa, 
ychina- Hebes, and other islands of the Malay 
+ some pelago, with the northern portions of 
, most UUinea, were visited; and the home- 
eo gig’ Voyage brought the vessel to South- 
is and pon on the 14th of April, 1884. Ex- 
; “ve collections of objects of natural 
“ty were made from the Malayan and 
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Papuan regions, especially in the large 
islands off North-West New Guinea, where 
no fewer than seventeen different species of | as much trampled as if a herd of cattle had 
birds of paradise were observed and obtained 
in their native forests; and the total of birds 
secured numbered about 3,000 specimens, 
which have been described by Dr. Guille- 
mard in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society for 1885. 
Coleoptera have yet to be worked out; the 
few shells obtained have been named by 
the Rev. A. H. Cooke, of Cambridge; and 
about one hundred species of butterflies 
have been listed and the new ones described 
by Mr. Oliver Janson. 
will convey some idea of the scientific results 
of a private cruise, surpassing those of many 
costly Government expeditions. 

Dr. Guillemard has wisely decided upon 
leaving untouched such well-known places 
as the ports of Ceylon, Japan, China, &c. ; 
and his narrative opens with a June morn- 
ing under the stupendous cliffs of the eastern 
side of the island of Formosa, where, as he 
remarks, there is still ample scope for any 
one in search of adventure, although, he 
adds, ‘‘it is more than doubtful whether 
the results of the explorer’s experiences 
would ever be given to the world.” 
can be little doubt that even at the present 
day cannibalism still exists among some of 
the native tribes, and, with or without that 
sequence, death has undoubtedly been, and 
would still be, the fate of any one ship- 
wrecked upon that magnificent, but inhospit- 
able coast. Of the comparatively flat western 
side, which had been partially explored by 
the late Mr. Swinhoe, the Chinese have held 
possession for two or three centuries, but no 
white man has yet succeeded in penetrating 
beyond the mountain range which runs from 
north to south down the centre of the island. 
Very different as regards personal safety 
were the Liu-Kiu Islands, owning the suze- 
rainty of Japan, and very amusing are some 
of the descriptions of the amiable inhabit- 
Considerable passive resistance had 
to be overcome before the capital Shiuri 
could be visited, and the illustrations of its 
almost unknown architecture are among the 
most valuable in the volume. 

From the tropics we are carried north- 
wards to Avatcha Bay and Petropaulovsky 
Harbour, with its background of snow-clad 
volcanoes ; and here commenced a land ex- 
pedition through forests and across tundras 
to the head- waters of the Kamschatka river. 
On a small branch of the Avatcha river the 
travellers began to realize the vast numbers 
of salmon which annually visit the country, 
and which may be said to literally choke its 


Some thousands 


This brief summary 


‘* Hundreds were in sight, absolutely touch- 
ing one another; and as we crossed the river 
our horses nearly stepped upon them. Their 
back fins were visible as far as we could see the 
stream, and aground and gasping in the shallows 
and lying dead or dying upon the banks were 
The odour from these decaying 
fish was distinctly perceptible at a distance of 
a couple of hundred yards or more. 
these salmon varied from seven to fifteen and 
even twenty pounds.” 


hundreds more. 


At first the author supposed that these were 
the victims of some unexpected and fatal 
epidemic, but he soon learned that it was an 
annual phenomenon of as constant occur- 
rence as the breaking up of the ice. 











fed freely upon these fish, and further north 
it was common enough to see the river banks 


been driven down to water. Some specimens 
were shot, but we believe the skulls were not 
preserved, which is to be regretted, for they 
probably belonged to the rare species Ursus 
lasiotis, one of which has for years been liv- 
ing in the Zoological Gardens, and is appa- 
rently a link between the brown bear of the 
Old World and the grizzly of the New. On 
the Kamschatka river the extortions of the 
natives caused a good deal of trouble, but 
the magnificent views of the lofty peaks of 
the great volcanic range made amends for 
everything. The principal object of the 
visit, namely, the Kamschatkan big-horn 
sheep (Ovis nivicola), was only obtained on 
a second expedition, after the Marchesa, 
which was rejoined at the mouth of the 
river, had made a visit to Bering Island, 
formerly the home of the now extinct 
Steller’s sea-cow, and one of the great 
breeding-places of the fur seal. To those 
in search of scenery and sport the portion 
of the book relating to Kamschatka will 
probably prove highly attractive. 

The second volume opens with an ac- 
count of the captivating little tropical island 
of Cagayan Sulu, remarkable for its three 
crater lakes, only two of which were pre- 
viously known, the third remaining undis- 
covered until the visit of the Marchesa. 
On the large island of Sulu the Sultan and 
his wives and some of his very insubor- 
dinate nobles were interviewed, and a visit 
was paid to Julo, where a small Spanish 
garrison maintains a precarious existence. 
Zoographically the fauna and flora of this 
archipelago appear to have their affinities 
with those of the Philippine Islands. From 
the description given of our recent acquisi- 
tion in Northern Borneo the colony does 
not appear to be flourishing; and as regards 
sport, the difficulties of getting at the game 
are great, although elephant, rhinoceros, 
tapir, deer, and gaur are to be found. 
Ornithologically we believe that a collection 
recently obtained on the great mountain 
of Kina-balu will shortly throw a new and 
unexpected light upon the distribution of 
species; but this by the way. 

The visit to Sumbawa was too short for 
more than a passing glimpse of the country, 
and the party were disappointed in their 
plan of ascending the forest-clad Tambora, 
one of the most tremendous volcanoes in 
the world, with a crater eight miles in dia- 
meter, the scene, seventy years ago, of one 
of the most appalling eruptions known in 
modern times. At Celebes the most interest- 
ing of the additions to the Marchesa’s 
already large floating menagerie was the 
tiny lemuroid TZarsius spectrum, with its 
extraordinary disc-shaped pulps on the 
palmar surface of the long, slender fingers, 
whose weird portrait will be sure to attract 
the attention of the reader. Specimens 
of the remarkable four-tusked babirusa 
were obtained on the mainland; but it was 
on the island of Limbé that the greatest 
success was obtained by driving this species 
of pig into nets placed in the form of a Y. 

Crossing a hundred miles or so of deep sea, 
anchor was dropped at Terante, perhaps the 
finest harbour in the Dutch Indies, and the 
most important, though one of the smallest 
of the Moluccas. Here hunters and bird 
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skinners were engaged for the trip to New 
Guinea, for which the course was shaped 
after a visit to Batchian and the Obi Islands. 
On Batanta the Marchesa’s party were 
the first Englishmen to obtain the beauti- 
ful Diphyllodes wilsoni, smallest of all the 
birds of paradise, restricted to the above 
island and to that of Waigiou, as is the red 
bird of paradise, which they also obtained, 
although its nest and eggs are as yet un- 
known. At Dorei harbour, on the east side of 
the main island of New Guinea, the severest 
trial of the voyage befell, and Dr. Guille- 
mard shall tell it in his own words :— 

‘* We gazed at the rain-swept peaks which lay 
before us with no little interest, for the dense 
forests that clothed them were, we knew, the 
favoured haunts of the rare and magnificent 
birds of paradise for which Mr. Wallace had 
searched in vain. There was the great velvet- 
black epimachus, with its tail a yard in length ; 
the astrapia, in its uniform of dark violet faced 
with golden-green and copper ; and the orange- 
coloured xanthomelus. There D’Albertis had 
shot his drepanornis, with its two fan-like tufts, 
one flame-coloured, the other tipped with 
metallic violet, and there Beccari braved the 
climate to form the splendid collections in 
botany and zoology with whi h he returned to 
Europe. The summits of the mountains were 
less than ten miles from where we stood, yet, 
although we might send our hunters on their 
slopes, we could not explore them ourselves, as 
we had settled to visit both Jobi and the Aru 
Islands before leaving the Papuan region, and 
the time allotted to the Marchesa’s cruise was 
fast approaching completion. The crew had 
only signed articles for a specific time, and were 
already grumbling at its being exceeded.” 

From that moment the homeward voyage 
virtually commenced. And here we must 
take leave of this fascinating work, to 
which the space at our disposal will not 
allow us to do justice. We have not been 
able to notice the many important ethno- 
logical facts; we can merely allude to the 
appendixes and vocabularies which add to 
the scientific value of the book; nor do the 
few serious extracts which we have given 
convey an adequate idea of the pleasant, 
good-humoured tone in which the narration 
is penned. From first to last, as we said at 
the beginning, it is a model work of travel. 








A Digest of the International Law of the 
United States. Edited by Francis Wharton, 
LL.D. 3 vols. (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) 


Tuts official work has a special interest as 
embodying, among other matter, many highly 
characteristic dicta of American statesmen. 
The form of a selection was determined upon 
as a preferable alternative to that of print- 
ing, in 400 volumes, the entire public records 
of the United States. Besides the docu- 
ments, decisions, and other sources of infor- 
mation mentioned on the title-page, there 
are extracts from speeches, unofficial letters, 
text-books, articles in magazines and re- 
views, biographical works, &c., besides 
occasional comments by the editor, which 
will be read with respect on account of his 
established legal reputation. So miscella- 
neous a collection is not strictly a digest 
of law; and the title of the work is open 
to the further criticism that a system 
of jurisprudence can scarcely be ‘‘inter- 
national”’ and also ‘‘ of the United States.” 
The book might be more aptly described as 








‘‘ views of international law in its relation to 
the United States.” It is perfectly natural 
that such a work should have been issued | 
in the States; it is equally natural that in | 
England we should contemplate it, primarily ' 
at least, from an English standpoint. 

It is singular how few (if any) steps in 
international law have really been gained 
by the settlement of critical questions be- 
tween the United States and England. Take, 
for instance, the release of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell at the demand of the English 
Government, which might be supposed to 
have established the doctrine that diplo- 
matic agents of a belligerent on board a 
neutral ship, if they carry no despatches, 
must be allowed to proceed unmolested. 
Mr. Seward maintained to the last that 
Capt. Wilkes’s error was solely that of 
taking the men from the ship, and that he 
might with perfect propriety have carried 
men and ship together before a prize court. 
An English writer, now distinguished as a 
statesman, said that Mr. Seward’s reason- 
ings 
‘would serve to justify, and may be taken to 
encourage, the captain of the Tuscarora to seize 
the Dover packet boat and carry her into New 
York for adjudication, in case Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell should take a through ticket from London 
to Paris.’’—Historicus, 192. 


The real difficulty, in principle, seems to 
lie in the question, given the condemnation of 
the ship, what is to be done with the persons ? 
Mr. Seward admits that this can only be 
determined by ‘diplomatic arrangement 
or war,’’ and the admission seems to con- 
clude the case against him; for how can the 
ship be a lawful prize if the detention of 
the very persons on whose account she is 
condemned is a casus belli? It has been 
suggested that the prize court might assert 
a jurisdiction over the persons themselves 
by a proceeding in rem; but it must be re- 
membered that res in this connexion means 
property, and Mr. Seward was no doubt 
well advised in not having recourse to such 
an argument. An extract from Earl 
Russell’s final despatch is amusing in its 
vivacity, and instructive as showing how 
far from any agreement in principle were 
he and Mr. Seward even when the practical 
cause of quarrel had been removed :— 


‘*T cannot conclude without noticing one very 
singular passage in Mr. Seward’s dispatch. Mr. 
Seward asserts that ‘if the safety of this Union 
required the detention of the captured persons 
it would be the right and duty of this Govern- 
ment to detain them.’ He proceeds to say that 
the waning proportions of the insurrection, and 
the comparative unimportance of the captured 
persons themselves, forbid him from resorting 
to that defense...... His frankness compels me to 
be equally open, and to inform him that Great 
Britain could not have submitted to the perpe- 
tration of that wrong, however flourishing might 
have been the insurrection in the South, and 
however important the persons captured might 
have been.”—Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, 
January 23rd, 1862. 

The celebrated “No. 290” case was 
equally barren of scientific result, though 
sufficiently momentous to keep the rival 
powers in a state of polite antagonism 
for many years. The vessel was obviously 
liable to detention under the Act of 
1819 as being “equipped” for war; but 





time was wasted in consulting Mr. Hamel 
and Mr. O’Dowd, of the Customs legal 








department, who advised, in the teeth of § any E 
the sworn evidence, that the vessel was § seventl 
not so fitted out as to be within the Ac § In this 
Too late, Earl Russell had recourse to his ff ina le 
legitimate advisers, the law officers of the but it 
Crown. Their opinion entirely confirmed ff times, 
that of Mr. Collier (afterwards Lord Monks.§ tension 
well), which had been obtained by thf thése, t 
American legation in support of its views: intern 
but when the order to detain the vessel wag and it: 
at last flashed down, ‘‘No. 290” had started States’ 
on a pretended trial trip, never more to bf can rel 
seen in the Mersey, but to be known far anjf in defe 
wide as the redoubtable Alabama. The§ tended 
decision of the Geneva arbitrators was just} ing wil 
and, indeed, inevitable ; Great Britain was} you, ar 
responsible for her own evil advisers, anjf Europe 
even for the weakness of her own law had} and is 
such weakness existed; but the arbitration terms “ 
was conducted under the special stipulations§ subseqt 
of the Treaty of Washington, and its ver.§ majorit 
dict had no effect as a declaration of inter, frequen 
national law. & specie 
The case of the Caroline was as familiarg sumed 
to a past generation as that of the Ala§ hasteni1 
bama to our own. The Caroline steamer§ troops 
having been chartered by American “sym-§ unfortui 
pathizers” during an insurrection inf English 
Canada, was cut loose by the English§ which v 
and allowed to drift over the Falls off letter al 
Niagara, although she was moored on the bered th 
American side of the river. Of course there zation, s 
was a great outcry at the ‘violation offf as state 
American territory”; but able men tookff not real 
our part even in the House of Representag in 1861) 
tives, maintaining that the Caroline was, byg we abar 
her acts, at war with England, and thai was “u 
‘‘all impartial men would hold the Americagg Nicaragn 
nation responsible.” American statesmem perhaps 
had declared, when there was a question og analysis 
crossing other people’s frontiers, that n0 doub 
‘*temporary invasion of the territory of a Governt: 
adjoining country, when necessary to preven “Lord 
and check crime, ‘rests upon principles of thd Lawrence 
law of nations entirely distinct from those om on the 1: 
which war is justified—upon the immutabl@ political . 
principles of self-defense—upon the principlé Crown of 
which justify decisive measures of precaution tory of M 
to prevent irreparable evil to our own or to @turies,’ 1 
neighboring people.’ ’’—Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Ellig§ been foun 
December 10th, 1836. Mosquito 
America herself had frequently acted og Mvestigati 
this principle, and could scarcely repudial a" 
it; there remained, therefore, nothing bi i i lic | 
the question of fact, Was the condition taiporary 
the Caroline such as to call for its appli hoon toe 
cation? To this question, it is submitted ount of ¢ 
there could only be an affirmative answer§ from the | 
but whatever the answer might be, it coulf{king there 
have no effect in moulding the principles @ country t 
international law. Great Britain some ye oer 
later expressed her ‘ regret,” and th b would s 
United States recorded their satisfaction oe te 
this “exhibition of good feeling.” THy yes) 
was a pleasant ending to a troublesomfy,. 7 
“incident”; but we make bold to prediffot Aibemay 
that another Caroline would quickly sho fomanoth. 
the falls should the “immutable prilf Voyages, L 
ciples of self-defense’? unfortunately see - the origi 
either to our kinsmen on the other #if — I: 
of the Niagara or to ourselves, to W s 
quire it. read 
The ‘Monroe doctrine,” fruitful sour maces 
of despatches and remonstrances, Wa “Bald Jeremy 
ginally formulated as follows :— but a cocke 
‘The American continents, by the free 9% that he 
independent condition which they have assullé taggling } 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be @ tat way, 1 
sidered as subjects for future colonization Hilt J, C, B 
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of | any European powers.” — President Monroe's Dr. Wharton practically claims for | practically on equal terms. Mr. Adams 
vag | seventh “ message,” December 2nd, 1823. America the invention of systematic | complained that a fifth of his salary was cut 
ict. | In this simple form the doctrine was stated | neutrality. _This is going a little too far; off when he rather required an increase ; he 
his {| ina letter of Mr. Buchanan’s as late as 1854; the declaration of Jefferson in 1793 against | insisted that “extreme parsimony is not 
the | but it was then, and has been at other | the practice of allowing vessels belonging | economy. In short,” he continued, 
nei times, a foundation for much wider pre- | to belligerents to be equipped for war in | «that nation which places its own ambassadors 
ks-f tensions. It may be remarked, en paren- neutral ports, on which he mainly relies, | at the tail of the whole creation, cannot itself 
theft these, that it is a mere dictum, having no | was elicited by British remonstrances, and | expect to be soon at the head. If this policy 
ws: international or even legislative character; | Great Britain must have her share of the | does not expose our country to a million insults, 
was and it is only just to admit that the United | credit. It may be cordially admitted that | and at last compel her by war and bloodshed 
toi States Government has never, so far as we | much has been done by the calm and per- | '. — — her own — — much 
bef can remember, had actual recourse to arms | sistent labours of American statesmen, aa with all the fe Bisa a i ne thet hg 
anjf in defence of it. In its origin it was in- | though a nervous irritability as to appearing | 4/2 to be invited to dine to-morrow ata table 
The tended as a kind of reciprocal understand- | anywhere but in the van has sometimes, | with three thousand pounds sterling upon it, 
ust, ing with Europe, “we won’t interfere with | as in the case of the Paris Congress, 1856, | and next day we are to return this civility by 
was} you, and you won’t interfere with us”; but | prevented the United States from marching | inviting the same company to dine with us upon 
andj Europe has never agreed to the compromise, | abreast of other civilized nations. earthenware.”—Mr. John Adams to Mr. Warren, 
hai} and is not bound by what Mr. Buchanan} Turning to the lighter subjects of social | August 27th, 1784. 
tion terms ‘‘the public and official sanction of | intercourse and the like, we find the great Mr. Adams does not mention the actual 
ions subsequent Presidents, as well as of a large | Washington apprehensive of imputations of | amount of a minister’s salary in his time, 
ver-f majority of the American people.” Yet by | “pomp” for want of a few dozen chairs, | but in 1792 it was only 4,500 dollars—say, 
ter. frequent iteration the maxim has obtained | or of a room big enough to hold them! We | 900/. per annum. No wonder that Mr. 
a species of currency, and it may be pre- | cannot say to what branch of “‘ International | Monroe had to spend his whole diplomatic 
‘lial sumed to have done something towards | Law” this seeming paradox should be | salary in hospitality; Mr. Rush dreaded 
Alf hastening the departure of the French | assigned, but the warrior President’s de- | a party at Carlton House as if it had been a 
mer, troops from Mexico in the time of the | scription of his social habits and experience | summons for debt; Mr. Livingstone, with 
syn-§ unfortunate Maximilian. As regards the | has an interest of its own :— twice 4,500 dollars, had only about 2,000 


ing English protectorate of the Mosquito Indians, 
which was the subject of Mr. Buchanan’s 
letter above alluded to, it must be remem- 
bered that there was no question of coloni- 
zation, so that the original Monroe doctrine, 
as stated by Mr. Buchanan himself, did 
not really apply. If Mr. Seward (writing 
in 1861) was well informed on the subject, 
we abandoned the protectorate because it 
@vas “useless” to us and “injurious” to 
Nicaragua; but an additional reason may 
m perhaps be found in the following historical 
analysis of our claim and its merits, which 
no doubt was duly brought before our 
Government during the discussion :— 


“Lord Palmerston officially informed Abbott 
lawrence, the American Minister at London, 
won the 13th of November, 1849, that ‘a close 
political connexion had existed between the 
Crown of Great Britain and the State and terri- 
tory of Mosquito for a period of about two cen- 
to @ tries.’ This connexion was asserted to have 
Elli§ been founded on an alleged submission by the 
Mosquito King to the Governor of Jamaica. The 
investigations made under Lawrence’s directions 
@ tabled the United States not only to deny that, 
by public law, Indians could transfer sovereignty 
inthe manner alleged, but also to show by con- 
temporary evidence that no such transfer had 
been made. He quoted Sir Hans Sloane’s ac- 
count of the matter: ‘One King Jeremy came 
from the Mosquitoes...... He pretended to be a 
king there, and came from the others of his 
country to beg of the Duke of Albemarle, 
Governor of Jamaica, his protection, and that 
he would send a governor thither with a power 
ft war on the Spaniards and pirates. This he 
alleged to be due to his country from the Crown 
of England, who [sic] had in the reign of King 
‘| Charles I. submitted itself to him. The Duke 
of Albemarle did nothing in this matter.’ And 
fomanother publication, reprinted in Churchill’s 
oyages, Lawrence was able to give an account 
of the original alleged submission in the time of 
Charles I.: ‘He, the King, says that his father, 
4 ldman, King of the Mosquito men, was carried 
oer to England soon after the conquest of 
amaica, and there received from his brother 
ig acrown and commission, which the present 
ld Jeremy still keeps safely by him, which is 
but a cocked hat and a ridiculous piece of writ- 
e si Ug that he should kindly use and release such 
sung Stageling Englishmen as should choose to come 
» C0 way, with plantains, fish, turtle, &c.’”— 
on J. OC. B, Davis, ‘ Notes,’ &. 
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“These visits are optional. They are made 
without invitation. Between the hours of 3 and 
4 every Tuesday I am prepared to receive them. 
Gentlemen, often in great numbers, come and 
go, chat with one another, and act as they please. 
A porter shows them into the room, and they 
retire from it when they please, and without 
ceremony. At their first entrance they salute 
me, and I them, and as many as I can talk to 
Ido. What pomp there is in all this I am un- 
able to discover. Perhaps it consists in not 
sitting. To this two reasons are opposed : first, 
it is unusual ; secondly, which is a more sub- 
stantial one, because I have no room large enough 
to contain a third of the chairs, which would be 
sufficient to admit it.”—President Washington 
to Mr. Stuart, June 15th, 1790. 

American ministers abroad have had their 
share of the minor doubts and troubles 
which necessarily attended the admission of 
a new republic into a community of ancient 
monarchies. There were the examples of 
Switzerland and of the United Provinces, it 
is true, but these were found to be of little 
use, perhaps because America felt herself 
much greater than they. Mr. John Adams 
(Washington’s contemporary) gives an 
amusing account of the lessons of etiquette 
which he received good-humouredly from 
Count Sarsfield (a descendant of the second 
James’s Irish general). He should have 
placed the French ambassador on his 
right, the Spanish ambassador on his left, 
and arranged the other principal guests ; 
on rising from table he should have said, 
‘‘ Messieurs, voudriez-vous,” &c. All this, 
Mr. Adams says, is quite ‘a la Francaise’; 
he marvels at the combination of such a 
knowledge of trifles with profound erudition ; 
but he admits that it is good to have 
‘‘Vhabitude de vivre avec les hommes.” 
Great men must sometimes think of small 
things: Marlborough, in the midst of his 
busy campaigns, wrote home to his duchess 
to order a chair of state; Mr. Adams tells 
us that the Dutch entertainers of his time 
indicated the places of visitors, as we do now, 
by putting cards upon the dinner napkins. 

The meagre scale of diplomatic salaries 
has been a fruitful source of complaint ; 
it was difficult for poorly paid citizen 
officials to meet the diplomats of Europe 








dollars left after allowing for rent, coach 
hire, servants, and fuel; and another 
minister, appalled by the prospect of a Court 
mourning, wrote to ask for a supplementary 
grant, which, alas! was refused. Yet it 
would probably be unjust to blame the 
Presidents of early times for these dis- 
comforts. How were they to persuade a 
home-abiding and frugal people that a 
fellow citizen required gilding when sent 
to live with gilded foreigners? In the days 
of Jay Goulds and Vanderbilts the same 
excuse cannot be urged. 

The question of a special dress at Court 
has caused perplexity from time to time, 
partly, it would seem, from some little in- 
decision on the part of the home authorities. 
In 1829 a modest, but distinctive diplomatic 
costume was Officially suggested, but not 
enjoined. In 1867 diplomatic officials were 
forbidden to wear any uniform or official 
costume not previously authorized by Con- 
gress—an ambiguous order, capable of 
being construed (so says an American 
authority) as justifying an appearance in 
cuerpo! This is not, we beg to say, the 
“simple dress of an American citizen” 
which Mr. Marcy recommended, and for 
which Mr. Buchanan fought a gallant 
battle in 1853. That dress, simple though 
it might be called, was of a far more 
elaborate character, being no other than 
what is called ‘‘ evening dress’ in ordinary 
English society. Mr. Buchanan had no 
difficulty with respect to costume on his first 
visit to the Queen, as he was invited to dine 
in ‘‘frock-dress ’’; but he absented himself 
from the opening of Parliament, where 
Court dress was de rigueur; the Times made 
unpleasant remarks, the Morning Post and 
the rest of the London press followed 
suit. But now the past is past, and all 
eyes are concentrated on the perilous future. 
A levee is impending; what will Mr. 
Buchanan wear? Will a modus vivendi be 
arrived at, or will the peace of the 
world be imperilled? At last a deus ex 
machind comes forward with a compro- 
mise, and Europe is saved! Let the 
American Minister himself describe the 
compromise and its happy result :— 
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‘In the matter of the sword, I yielded with- | are arranged by him under separate heads: 
out reluctance to the earnest suggestion of a | go that, as a rule, all documents and extracts 


high official character...... I told him promptly | 


that I should comply with his suggestion...... I | esidler ond eel theeiane tite. 


might have added that as ‘the simple dress of 
an American citizen’ is exactly that of the upper 
Court servants, it was my purpose from the 
beginning to wear something which would dis- 
tinguish me from them.”—2 Curtis’s ‘ Buchanan,’ 
115. 

‘*T knew that I would be received in any 
dress I might wear, but could not have antici- 
pated that I should be received in so kind and 
distinguished a manner. Having yielded, they 
did not do things by halves. As I approached 
the Queen, an arch but benevolent smile lit up 
her countenance ; as much as to say, you are the 
first man who ever appeared before me at Court 
in such a dress.” —2 Curtis’s ‘ Buchanan,’ 114. 

It is difficult to think of these matters 
seriously in the far-away region of private 
life; nevertheless, in view of the question, 
“What will they think at home?” they 
have a grave aspect to those immediately 
engaged. Let it not be thought that Eng- 
land is the only place where Court difficulties 
arise, or that Americans have a monopoly 
of diplomatic grievances. Mr. Merry, our 
Minister at Washington in 1804, took 
umbrage because President Jefferson gave 
his arm to Mrs. Madison, end not to Mrs. 
Merry, at a dinner party. Perhaps the 
minister was technically right, at any rate 
several persons of experience sustained his 
view ; but it was rather a strong measure to 
decline a friendly invitation from ‘‘ Thomas 
Jefferson” to ‘dine with a small party of 
friends” very shortly after. It is true that 
Mr. Merry had the nominal excuse of ‘‘ some 
company”’ at his own house; but he admitted 
that in other countries a private party at 
home would not prevent the acceptance of 
an invitation from the head of the state. A 
vast amount of correspondence ensued, but 
diplomatic relations were not interrupted. 
‘** Mrs. Merry,” says a biographer of Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘ tossed her head without shaking the 
peace of two nations.” The President, in a 
letter to Mr. Monroe, described Mr. Merry 
asa ‘‘reasonable and good man”; but added, 
“If his wife perseveres she must eat her 
soup at home, and we shall endeavour to 
draw him into society as if she did not 
exist.” It may be noted that the ‘‘ Thomas 
Jefferson’ invitation was the outcome of 
this intention. It is clear that the lady 
was thought by Jefferson and his friends to 
be unreasonably sensitive. On the other 
hand, Thomas Moore, when on a visit to 
the United States a few months later, wrote 
home thus :— 

‘They [Mr. and Mrs. Merry] have been treated 
with the most pointed incivility by the present 
Democratic President, Mr. Jefferson, and it is 
only the precarious situation of Great Britain 
which could possibly induce it to overlook 
such indecent, though at the same time petty, 
hostility.”—3 Randall’s ‘ Life of Jefferson,’ 115 ff. 
We have spoken of Jefferson’s costume when 
he first received Mr. Merry in our review of 
his latest biography (Athen. No. 3068), but 
we may be permitted to pity him, whether 
innocent or guilty, for having incurred the 
displeasure of a lady when holding a position 
= made an unqualified apology impos- 
sible. 

In noticing so voluminous a book we 
have, of course, only been able to touch 
upon one or two out of a multitude of in- 
teresting subjects. Dr. Wharton’s materials 





respecting a particular topic will be found 
The index is 
good on the whole, but we observe that 
‘Cass’ is placed before ‘Cairo,’ ‘ Cali- 
fornia,” &c.; and it is a serious defect that 
the references are given not to pages, but 
to the so-called paragraphs, some of which 
are fifty pagesin length. An English reader 
will be struck by occasional peculiarities of 
spelling and diction. Most of these, being 
frequently repeated, are evidently not acci- 
dental, but are indications of a certain, 
though very gradual, linguistic divergence. 
‘‘ Aid-de-camp” and “‘rigeur’’ are doubt- 
less accidental. In one of Washington’s 
letters (vol. i. p. 731) a transposition is re- 
quired ; the words “ and afterwards ” should 
evidently come after the parenthesis. The 
three volumes now before us will be followed 
by a fourth, comprising a digest of the 
rulings of international commissions, by the 
Hon. John B. Moore, of the Department of 
State at Washington. This volume will be 
an important addition; the book as it stands 
will be of absorbing interest to some classes 
of readers, and, within its particular limits, 
of historical value to all. 








The Banquet of Dante Alighiert. Translated 
by Elizabeth Price Sayer. ‘‘ Morley’s 
Universal Library.” (Routledge & Sons.) 


An English version of the ‘Convito’ (or, as 
it should be called, ‘Convivio’) of Dante has 
long been wanted, but, so far as we know, 
never supplied untilnow. In the days when 
English prose flourished translation from 
the Italian was not very uncommon; but 
then the scholastic philosophy was wholly 
out of fashion, and even Dante himself was 
little known or appreciated. From the days 
of Chaucer to those of Cary it would be 
difficult, save for a few passages in Milton, 
to find any evidence in English literature 
of acquaintance with so much as the ‘Com- 
media’; and Dante’s prose works, which even 
in his own country were much neglected 
—no edition of the ‘Convito’ appeared for 
nearly 200 years—were not likely to find 
many students here. But since the great 
revival of interest, not in Dante only, but 
in all subjects connected with medizeval 
thought, which the present generation has 
seen, it might have been expected that a 
little of the industry and ingenuity which 
have been devoted to the rendering of the 
‘Commedia’ into doubtful verse would have 
found a perhaps more congenial outlet in 
the direction of the prose works, and more 
especially of the ‘Convito.’ No doubt the 
subject-matter is, except to an enthusiast, 
less fascinating; but for this there is sufficient 
compensation in the fact that the study of 
the prose treatise can be intelligently pur- 
sued only side by side with that of the poem, 
so that the student is constantly being led 
from some dry tract of metaphysics to re- 
fresh himself at the fountains of poetry. 
Not that we would deny to the ‘Convito’ 
very considerable merits of its own. In the 
first place it is interesting as being practically 
the earliest specimen of Italian prose; then 
it is full of noble thoughts and ‘‘criticism of 
life.” It gives us some glimpses, beyond 
what we get from the ‘Commedia,’ of the 
views which Dante took of some of his 





. ar WS:....<d 
contemporaries, and of the books which he 
read. More than once it serves to explain 
obscurities in the greater and probab] 
later work. Still it must be admitted that 
the treatise is not on the whole attractiy, 
to the general reader; and the critica 
apparatus required by one who would 
produce even an adequate translation js 
somewhat formidable. He should, {fo 
example, have some acquaintance with 
the authors whom Dante cites, or he yjlj 
fall into errors like that of the present ! 
translator, where she renders Dante’s 
rendering of a well-known passage of 
Aristotle by ‘‘If the friends are two, and. 
one is the Truth, their one mind is the truths,” | 


Here, indeed, the Italian, ‘alla verita & dg 
” 





consentire,” is pretty plain; but if she had 
known even ‘‘magis amica veritas” she 
would not have fallen into the snare which 
that unlucky word “da” sets for slipshod 
translators. It and another preposition, 
‘‘per,”” have been too much for her i 
some other places. There is a passage in 
the second chapter of the first book where 
she has got terribly confused. It is to 
long to quote in full, but one or two se 
tences will show that the translator has not 
sufficiently pondered her original. Dante 
is entering into the reasons which make 
it inexpedient for a writer or spea\.~ to 
talk of himself. ‘‘Non si concede jer |i 
rettorici,” he says—‘‘it is not allowed by 
the writers on rhetoric”’ (not, as our trans- 
lator has it, ‘“‘one does not permit ny 
Rhetorician ’’)—to any one to speak of bin- 
self without necessity. But, he says, if this 
rule is broken, it is better to break it in the 
direction of praising than of blaming one- 
self. The latter, he says, is blameworthy 
per se, while ‘‘lodare s¢ e da fuggire come 
male per accidente”’ (‘‘ praise of oneself i}+ 
to be avoided as an evil per accidens”), 
Here, for want of acquaintance with 
scholastic terms, the translator makes non- 
sense of the whole passage by putting “Ii 
a man praise himself, it is to avoid evil, ay 
it were.’ Again, reference to the authors 
quoted would have prevented such errors 
as the rendering of “ Virgilio dice ‘Che la 
Fama vive per essere mobile’”’ by “ Virgil 
says, ‘Let Fame live to be fickle’”; or “Dice 
Boezio ‘Asino vive’” by ‘Says Boethius, 








‘Let the Ass live.’” When we find “ Zomr Jw 


says upon the second book of the ‘ Ethi« 4 
we are led to doubt if the translator had anyy 
further knowledge of the commentator re- 
ferred to. We had marked a good man"), 
errors of a similar kind, but it is not of 
much use now to point them out. It isa 
pity, however, that Prof. Morley, if he had 
not the leisure to see to it himself, did no 
entrust the translation to some person ¢0 

petent to detect blunders of this kind. 
Then we might have had, if not the id 

English version of the ‘Convito,’ at le.’ 
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a fairly correct notion of Dante’s work. . 
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it is, it may be feared that most of those who} ag 
look into it will be confirmed in the v }” 4 "y 
which many people still hold of the ph. ous | 
sophy and science of that time, that wher f' {tempt 
was not hair-splitting pedantry it wa *vocatio, 
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lain | The Mysteries of Magic: a Digest of the 
ably Writings of Eliphas Lévi. With Biogra- 
that hical and Critical Essay by Arthur 
Ctive Edward Waite. (Redway.) 
tical} er no man think that such transcendental 
ould’ inysteries as the astrologer and the magician 
n 18] plunge into have disappeared from the face 
for! $f the earth. Their votaries defy derision, 
with they meet contempt with a calm conscious- 
Will) ness of power, and a sublime sense of 
"sent | superiority; for in this generation the 
nte’s} magicians have found a new prophet, a 
> of | new hierophant—almost a new gospel. 
aud) ‘Phere are at least two booksellers in 
’s.”| Tondon whose speciality is the literature 
da of the occult sciences. Alphonse Louis 
had! Constant, ‘‘ who in the third quarter of this 
she eentury published his immortal elucidations 
hich} of the ‘Mysteries of Magic’ under the 
sol! Hebraistic pseudonym of Eliphas Lévi 
ton, Zahed,” was the gifted hierophant whom 
r 0) the initiated regard with awe. He is a kind 
© | of veiled prophet, as is meet and right; for 
here is it not true that ‘‘ the world knows nothing 
| too} of its greatest men”? ‘He was born in 
8’ | -4:n obscure street of Paris, and was the son 
hoy of 4d shoemaker apparently in the poorest 
ante} circumstances”; the date of his birth is 
nake} inknown; it was probably about the year 
"tf 1299. He obtained a gratuitous education 
lil atthe seminary of St. Sulpice, where he 
1 by} entered on his studies for the priesthood, 
‘als-} and became ‘‘a first-rate Hebrew scholar,”’ 
bin. and thereby ‘‘laid the foundations of that 
| this Kabbalistic knowledge which eventually led 
he him through the darkest paths of esotericism 
1 the} to his reconciliation of religion and science.” 
ag _ “His friend and disciple the famous chiro- 
™ mancist Desbarolles speaks of his religious 
ti exaltations’’; but they lasted only a little 
nT’ while, he returned to the world. He ran 
my away with “‘a beautiful young girl of six- 
Witt teen” and married her. “After a while she 
“lt ran away from him. ‘‘ He sought consola- 
1 ad tion in books and gave himself up altogether 
ed to the occult sciences.’””’ He wrote books: 
. ‘Le Sorcier de Meudon,’ ‘Dogme de la 
ek Haute Magie,’ ‘ Dictionnaire de la Littérature 
. i Chrétienne,’ and other “‘ immortal ’’ produc- 
Den tions. Somebody read them or bought them, 
ius for he made a sufficient livelihood. In 1853 
7. he came to England, and among other people 
, We |, note Lord Lytton took him up, and seems 
ae _ Shave had him down to Knebworth. In 
al 1854 “he performed his celebrated cere- 
nanr|, Zonial evocation of Apollonius of Tyana.” 
toll His first impressions of English people were 
ia not favourable ; he ‘‘ discovered in them a 
had fund of indifference and triviality. They 
r mmediately required of him the perform- 
oo | ance of prodigies, as from a charlatan.”’ One 
cing) “8Y 4 lady in black, whose face was con- 
a _ftaled by a thick veil, took him off in her 
leat) '-@rn age. She was “‘ an elderly person, who 
a beneath her grey eyebrows had bright black 
ves of preternatural fixity.”” Under solemn 
‘hol Promises of secrecy 
vy. ‘fv-ithe showed me a collection of vestments and 
h. }oiigical instruments, even lending me certain 


er 
Ss 
8 


1; (Tlous books ; in a word, she determined me to 
|, mpt at her house the experience of a complete 
. Yocation, for which I prepared myself during 

“venty-one days, scrupulously observing the 
{ules laid down in the ritual.” 


athe 24th of July all was ready :— 


« : . 
. The cabinet prepared for the evocation was 
Situated in a turret ; four concave mirrors were 
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hung within it, and there was a kind of altar 
whose white marble top was surrounded with a 
chain of magnetic iron.” 

Likewise there were the sign of the penta- 
gram and a brazier with charcoal of alder 
and laurel wood. The celebrant was vested 
in a white robe, with a chaplet of vervain 
leaves about his head, and he held a new 
sword in one hand and “the Ritual ” in the 
other. Then came a human figure larger 
than life, which dissolved and disappeared. 
That was a little discouraging, but Fli- 
phas Lévi was not daunted. 

‘*Closing my eyes, I called three times on 
Apollonius, and when I reopened them a man 
stood before me wholly enveloped in a winding- 
sheet which seemed to me more grey than white ; 
his form was lean, melancholy, and beardless, 
which did not quite recall the picture I had 
formed to myself of Apollonius.” 

The phantom was there. What was Eliphas 
going to do with him? 

**T placed my hand on the sign of the Penta- 
gram, and directed the point of the sword towards 
the figure, adjuring it mentally by that sign not 
to terrify me in any manner, but to obey me.” 
The phantom proved sullenly rebellious. 
Apollonius clearly objected to being evoked, 
and immediately vanished. Eliphas Lévi, 
masterful and resolute, commanded him to 
return. Apollonius in displeasure smote 
him on the funny-bone—of course, spiritu- 
ally—for the magician’s arm ‘‘ was imme- 
diately benumbed as far as the shoulder,” 
and he “fell into a deep coma.” The 
phantom did not come back again, neither 
did it speak; the magician comforted him- 
self with an inner voice that said ‘‘ Dead!” 
‘¢ Am I to conclude,” he asks, 

‘that I have really evoked, seen, and touched 
the great Apollonius Tyaneus? I am not so far 
hallucinated as to believe it, nor sufficiently un- 
serious as to affirm it !” 

One thing, however, the magus was sure 
of :— 

‘* The effect of this experience on myself was 
incalculable, I was not the same man; some- 
thing from the world beyond had passed into me.” 
For all we know to the contrary, that may 
be strictly true! 

When a man has arrived at that pinnacle 
of self-exaltation which enables him to 
believe absolutely and illimitably in himself, 
he never experiences the least difficulty in 
finding others who will believe in him. 
Thus, Kliphas Lévi Zahed has become the 
evangelist and prophet of the new magic. 
He has founded a new school, a new faith, 
a new science. ‘Is there a magic?” asks 
Mr. Waite in his introduction—“ is there a 
secret science which is truly a power, and 
which performs prodigies fit to be compared 
with the miracles of authorized religions ? 
To these two palmary questions we reply 
by a sentence and a book.” The sentence 
is much longer than might be expected. 
The book is this—not to give too stern an 
epithet—this singular volume. Do you 
wish to learn magic, there is no help for 
you; you must buy the book, and there you 
may read the sentence. But do not think or 
hope to become a magus at a bound, nor 
dream that the paraphernalia of the science 
are to be had for the asking. On the con- 
trary, the apprenticeship is long, and the 
mystic rites are expensive. ‘‘ The chief magic 
instruments are the rod, the sword, the 
lamp, the cup, the altar, and the tripod. In 





the operations of supreme and divine magic 
the lamp, rod, and cup are used ; in black 
magic the rod is replaced by the sword, and 
the lamp by the candle of Cardan.” Let 
not the profane think that any sword and 
any lamp will serve. In all these things 
there are occult mysteries, and they who 
would succeed in these sublime evocations 
must be wary, and, above all, silent. ‘All 
the magi who have made known their 
achievements have died violently, and some 
have been reduced to suicide, like Cardan, 
Schroeppfer, and others.” Such a warning 
at the threshold may be necessary, but is, 
perhaps, a trifle startling, and makes a sceptic 
doubt whether the game is worth the candle. 
However, 

‘‘the magus commands interiorly « whole 
assembly not to see him, and it does not see him! 
aac For example, let a man [does the writer 
mean a magus ?] who is hunted by assassins, 
after dashing into a cross street, return at once, 
and come with collected mien before his pursuers, 
or let him mix with them and seem occupied in 
the same chase, and he will undoubtedly make 
himself invisible.” 

What has become of Eliphas Lévi Zahed ? 
The editor of this volume has left that secret 
shrouded in a gloom of verbiage. We are 
only told that ‘‘in 1875 the gifted spirit of 
Alphonse Louis Constant passed to the next 
stage of its eternal progress.” Are we to 
infer that this exalted being actually died ? 
It really is too prosaic. Apollonius of Tyana 
is dead indeed, and Paracelsus, and Cornelius 
Agrippa, and Postel the Resuscitated, and 
Flamel, and Marius the Egyptian, and a 
host more of whom the world was not worthy. 
But must we think of Eliphas Lévi as dead ? 
This is what his disciples say for him and 
for themselves :— 


‘* We propose nothing less than a universal 
solution of all problems, the explanation of the 
philosopher’s stone, perpetual motion, the secret 
of the Magnwm Opus, and the universal medicine. 
Men will charge us with insanity, as they did 
the divine Paracelsus, or with charlatanism, as 
they did the great and unfortunate Agrippa. 
We do not defy them, we are resigned to them. 
We shall, therefore, remain calm and wait.” 


Meanwhile, lest our readers should sup- 
pose that the modern students of the science 
of magic are not in deadly earnest, or that 
they are few in number or poor in substance, 
let them, with all due awe and thankfulness, 
buy this handsome volume, and as they open 
it let them cast a glance at the amazing 
list of works published and publishing by 
a single firm on the various branches of the 
occult sciences. Having done that, let them 
ask themselves whether some forms of faith 
—for we dare not drop a hint of disrespect 
—do not die hard. 








Essays introductory to the Study of Constitu- 
tional History. Edited by H. O. Wake- 
man and A. Hassall. (Rivingtons.) 


Co-orERATIVE history seems to flourish at 
Oxford. Six hard-worked tutors translate 
Ranke’s ‘Englische Geschichte’; Mr. York 
Powell and Mr. Mackay publish a ‘School 
History of England’ together; two other 
Oxford men edit a ‘Dictionary of English 
History’; and now six more of the younger 
generation of Dr. Stubbs’s pupils have 
issued a series of essays on the mediaval 
English constitution. This sort of activity 
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has, unfortunately, no counterpart at the 
sister university. 

The volume before us does not pretend 
to original research, “or claim to throw 
additional light on the many unsolved pro- 
blems of English constitutional history.” 
The authors have aimed rather at producing 
a series of introductory sketches, in which 
they seldom depart from the firm ground of 
ascertained fact. Whatever the sceptics may 
think, there are plenty of ascertained facts, 
about which all authorities are practically 
agreed, to give the student a considerable 
field of inquiry before he need enter on the 
doubtful points. Of course it is almost im- 
possible to avoid disputed matters altogether, 
and in such cases the authors, as they take 
care to acknowledge, have followed—and 
quite rightly too—the late Regius Professor 
of History. As Mr. Oman says, ‘it is safest 
to hold with Dr. Stubbs.” But the Bishop 
of Chester is not always an easy guide to 
follow. Any one who has had to teach 
constitutional history must be only too con- 
scious of the effect which the first view of 
those three compact volumes often produces 
on the innocent freshman. He is very apt 
to shrink, 

Like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair— 


but it would be uncivil to finish the quota- 
tion. ‘‘Constitutional history,” says Dr. 
Stubbs himself, ‘‘ cannot be mastered, it can 
hardly be approached, without an effort.” 
The freshman, and for that matter the older 
student too, may well form his first acquaint- 
ance with this thorny subject through the 
medium of these essays. There is nothing 
appalling about them. They are not over- 
loaded with detail. They bring into clear 
relief the most important features of differ- 
ent periods, and abstain from puzzling the 
reader by setting forth divergent views. The 
authors are content to be orthodox, and have 
succeeded in being perspicuous. They write 
in a clear and pleasing style, without striving 
to be smart or paradoxical, and they are 
painstaking and accurate. 

There are some drawbacks, no doubt, to 
this method of writing history. An essay 
is not like a chapter. The essay-writer, by 
fixing his attention on one event or group 
of events, or regarding his subject from one 
point of view, is apt to lose the sense of pro- 
portion—to bring some subjects into undue 
relief, and to detract from the importance of 
others. Omissions are sure to occur. For 
instance, we hear very little about the great 
officers of state; we hear nothing of the 
Council till the fifteenth century; there are 
a good many references to Magna Carta, 
but no general account of it; there is one 
reference only to the Provisions of Oxford. 
On the other hand, there can hardly fail to 
be repetitions. The editing has been care- 
fully done, and much doubtless has been 
eliminated, but the system renders it almost 
impossible to avoid it altogether. The his- 
tory of the sheriff, for example, is gone into 
two or three times. The essays on ‘Feu- 
dalism’ and the ‘Norman and Angevin 
Administration,’ covering the same epoch, 
cannot help colliding. The essay on ‘The 
Influence of the Church’ goes over a good 
deal of ground already trodden. It is a 
more serious objection that a clear and 
systematic treatment of the subject, in how- 





ever elementary a fashion, is impossible in 
a series of essays. The reader can only 
acquaint himself with portions or aspects ; 
he cannot get a clear and consecutive view 
of the whole. Sequence and connexion in- 
evitably disappear. The grand and un- 
broken evolution of the machine of state 
from the simple beginnings of a primitive 
organism is constantly interrupted and lost 
sight of. For illustrating the method of 
handling the topics of constitutional history 
in the Schools this little book should be 
very serviceable; but as a constant aid to 
the student, as a book of reference, as a 
work to teach from, it can be of but little 
use. It should stimulate the beginner, and 
that is what it is meant to do. 

The six essays, taken together, cover the 
ground from the beginning of English his- 
tory to the end of the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Henson leads off with a sketch of the early 
English constitution, dwelling principally 
on the development of the monarchy, the 
substitution of territorial for personal rela- 
tions, and the encroachments of pre-Norman 
feudalism. It is not a bad idea to translate 
“thegns’’ by “soldiers,” for this word is 
really, if not philologically, nearer the 
original, and serves to combine the notions 
of the earlier ‘‘ gesith”’ and the later ‘‘ miles,” 
between whom the thegn forms the connect- 
ing link. It is a pity that Mr. Henson has 
spoken of Canute’s earldoms in such a way 
as to perpetuate the tradition that the Danish 
king ‘‘ divided” the kingdom into new offi- 
cial provinces. There was no originality in 
the act. What Canute did was to reverse 
the policy of Ethelred and return to that of 
Dunstan, who had recognized the insur- 
mountable individualism of the primitive 
tribal divisions. A more correct view is 
taken by Mr. Ashley, whose essay on feu- 
dalism is, perhaps, the ablest of the series. 
Mr. Ashley shows that he has studied the 
medieval systems outside this country, and 
has thus been able to introduce apposite 
illustrations or contrasts to throw light on 
English feudal government. He brings into 
clear relief the dangers arising from the 
impulse given by the Norman Conquest to 
feudal tendencies already existing in Eng- 
land, and shows how the Conqueror, while 
completing the feudal edifice on the social 
and territorial side, prevented the anarchical 
and disruptive spirit of feudalism from 
sapping the bases of monarchical power. 
Naturally enough he follows Dr. Stubbs 
rather than Dr. Gneist in his views respect- 
ing the National Council and the Curia 
Regis in Norman times. Mr. Oman, in his 
essay on the Norman and Angevin adminis- 
trative system, follows the same lines in 
rather fuller detail. In one point he pro- 
bably exceeds the truth respecting these 
bodies. He mentions the hereditary officers 
of state—the constable, marshal, and others 
—as being regular members of the Curia, 
and a few pages later speaks of the Curia 
as following the king wherever he went. It 
is pretty clear that, whatever the other 
officials may have done, the great lords who 
held these hereditary offices cannot have 
been in regular attendance on the king. 
Why, too, does Mr. Oman speak of “the 
families of Hereford, Vere, Leicester, Pem- 
broke, and Albini,” as if Vere and Albini 
were titles rather than names, or the earl- 
doms of Hereford and Leicester were always 





in the same families? It is, moreover, mig. 
leading to speak of the Privy Council in the 
Norman period ; and the student is likely to 
get an incorrect idea of the infinite varieties 
of municipal organization and the manifold 
stages of development attained by the towns 
of the twelfth century from the sketch of 
that subject on p. 151. But the fact is that 
it is impossible in the space of about fifty 
short pages to give a satisfactory account of 
so large and ever changing a subject as the 
administrative system of the three centuries 
following the Conquest. Two more essays, 
on ‘Parliament’ and the ‘Constitutional 
Kingship’ of the fifteenth century, carry 
the reader down to the year 1435. The 
origin of the House of Commons in the 
events of the thirteenth century is well sum- 
marized, and due stress is laid on the im. 
portance of the connexion between the rural 
and urban constituencies. ‘‘The union of 
the representatives of the shires and the 
towns in Parliament is, perhaps, the most 
important fact in English history,” says Mr. 
Medley. To decide what is the most im. 
portant fact in any department of history is 
an awkward matter; but the statement is 
probably not far from the truth. Mr. 
Hassall has a difficult task in his effort to 
show why constitutional government turned 
out such a failure in the fifteenth century; 
but he has discharged it well. He analyzes 
with clearness and precision the sources of 
baronial power and the causes which led to 
the fall of the house of Lancaster, though 


it does not appear to us that he has laid | 


sufficient stress on the long feud between 
the two parties, which may be traced back 
to the days of Gaveston and Thomas of 
Lancaster. In the final essay, entitled ‘The 
Influence of the Church on the Development 
of the State,’ Mr. Wakeman has spent more 
time on the growth of the Church than on 
its effect on the constitution. There is some- 
thing new in his view of the attractions of 
monastic life in Anglo-Saxon times. “ Re- 
tirement,” he says, 

‘in an age of roughness and loneliness, to 
houses which were larger and more comfortable 
and better built than most of the houses of the 
time, where society was easily obtainable and the 
restraints of religious rule certainly light, perhaps 
hardly perceptible, made no very great demands 
upon the self-denial of the inmates.” 

Mr. Wakeman and his coadjutors may 
fairly be congratulated on having produced 
a book the defects of which, as has been 
already said, are rather to be found in the 
original conception than in the execution, 
and which is marked throughout by ability, 
knowledge, and common sense. 








Juvenilia: being a Second Series of Essays on 
Sundry Aisthetical Questions. By Vernon 
Lee. 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


WE have by this time reviewed several 
books by Vernon Lee, and have always 
found that much the same sort of thing had 
to be said about each of them: that she 18 
in a high degree clever, observant, and 
keen - witted, and has a great turn for 
arguing out all kinds of subjects; also that 
this combination of good qualities 18 4 
dangerous one, leading to constant 

upon topics some of which deserve elaborate 
investigation pro and contra, while others 
hardly deserve it, or do not well repay # 
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The critical attitude of mind is a good thing 
in itself—the Atheneum would not exist 
without it; but, like other good things, it 
can be overdone, and Vernon Lee is one 
of those active-minded persons who will not 
consent to give themselves much respite. To 
her everything presents itself as a subject 
of discussion: its rights and its wrongs 
must be expounded, a balance struck, a 
deduction drawn. Perhaps we ought not 
to complain of this when the writer is so 
quick-witted and well informed as Vernon 
Lee; but we are free to confess that 
her books, taken collectively, would be 
rather trying reading. They exhaust the 
attention; the writer spins a thread of argu- 
ment very fine, and at last disposes her 
readers to discover some reason to the con- 
trary rather than to acquiesce in her leader- 
ship. To thresh out everything is an opera- 
tion which produces no doubt a large 
amount of grain; but there is also an un- 
attractive residuum of husks. 

The title ‘Juvenilia’ is rather liable to 
deceive the sanguine reader. He may open 
vol. i. under the impression that Vernon Lee, 
having given him in previous books the out- 
come of her mature mind, has here collected 
some of her earlier essays; and he may 
expect to find something simpler, more 
tentative, and in a sense fresher, than what 
he has learnt of late years to associate 
with the author’s name. Any such ex- 
pectation would, however, be deceived. By 
‘Juvenilia’ the writer does not mean that 
she was juvenile when she penned the 
essays; she means that the essays relate to 
a theme—that of fine art—which she now 
regards as more fitted for youthful readers 
and students than for those of riper years, 
whose minds (according to her view) ought 
to be occupied with the grave and often 
terrible realities of life. However this 
may be, she applies herself with her usual 
earnestness to the debating of various 
questions of fine art, and treats them in her 
accustomed method —trenchant reasoning, 
candid, if at times extreme, and brilliant 
description having a somewhat ‘ Impres- 
sionist”” bias, especially where items of 
colour effect are concerned. It has some- 
times been remarked that our author is too 
fond of interlarding writing of a serious or 
even an exalted character with slang; this 
blemish is less apparent in the present 
volumes, though familiar and downright 
phrases are still frequent enough. 

The first essay is named ‘The Lake of 
Charlemagne: an Apology of Association.’ 
The gist of this article may be said to bea 
protest against the power of association as a 
constituent of fine art, followed by an indi- 
cation of certain grounds upon which that 
power may mevertheless be upheld. Both 
Points are acutely stated, but the total 
effect is disappointing, leaving an impres- 
sion of sharp verbal fencing with the sub- 
ject rather than a contribution towards 
the settlement of it. ‘Botticelli at the 

Lemmi’ is more attractive reading. 
The descriptive passages as to the villa, 
and ita frescoes now removed to the Louvre, 
testify the author’s gift in that line; and 
the illustrative remarks upon opera music 
and concert music are telling. The conclu- 
flon is adverse to the removal of the fres- 
foes from their natural home, the Villa 
Jenni, to the Louvre, and generally against 





the treatment of works of art as mere speci- 
mens for inspection or study. ‘ Rococo’ re- 
lates the extreme addiction of the author, 
as she was growing up, to the art of the 
eighteenth century, and shows how this 
passion gradually died out, in consequence 
of the critical turn which her admiration 
took—the criticism being something extra- 
neous to the instinctive liking. ‘ Prosaic 
Music and Poetic Music’ takes as its main 
themes the ‘ Matrimonio Segreto’ of Cima- 
rosa and the ‘ Mefistofele’ of Boito; en- 
larges on the absence of idealism from the 
art of the eighteenth century; and con- 
cludes that the one essential thing in both 
these operas, and in the phases of art which 
they respectively represent, is the intrinsic 
beauty of the music itself. ‘Apollo the 
Fiddler’ refers to the figure of Apollo in 
Raphael’s fresco of ‘ Parnassus,’ in which 
the god of music and poetry is represented 
playing the fiddle, an instrument unknown 
to his devotees of antique time. Here are 
some decidedly clever, if unsound, observa- 
tions upon the unactuality of old art, such 
as that of Raphael, his contemporaries, his 
predecessors, and (till a recent date) his 
successors. The general inference is that 
anachronism and other such defects in art 
are, in fact, true to the principle of art, 
which works to obtain impressions of 
beauty, not of truth. This inference, con- 
sidered in the abstract, is certainly in great 
measure sound; we are not, however, by 
any means satisfied that Vernon Lee has 
selected her illustrative instance judiciously. 
She lays it down that Raphael was assuredly 
not ignorant that a fiddle did not exist in 
the times of classic Greece and Rome, and 
therefore that his anachronism was volun- 
tary, and subservient to a purpose. Some 
doubt might be entertained on this point ; 
but, even admitting it to be rightly stated, 
we demur to the assumption that there is 
any distinct anachronism in this feature of 
Raphael’s ‘Parnassus.’ Apollo in this 
fresco obviously figures as the god of cer- 
tain arts—the perennial god of arts equally 
perennial; the art of music had by 
Raphael’s time developed into fiddling no 
less than into lyre-playing or flute-playing ; 
and, according to the necessary implication 
of the fresco, Apollo must have been as 
much the god of fiddle-music in one age of 
the world as of lyre-music in another. To 
place a fiddle under the patronage of Apollo 
is no more anachronistic than to place Dante 
and Petrarch under his patronage; the 
fresco does both, and no serious exception 
can be taken to one point rather than to the 
other, nor, indeed, to either. A short article 
which follows this is among those which we 
like best; it is named ‘The Immortality 
of the Maestro Galuppi,’ and refers to 
the fated transience of musical airs, even 
the most widely and intensely popular. 
‘Perigot’ is a somewhat artificial piece of 
writing, and contains some controvertible, 
though acute observations regarding Shak- 
speare (from these we shall quote further on). 
The main thesis is important, and no doubt 
to some large extent true—that art of old 
time is deficient in realism (a point already 
raised in ‘ Apollo the Fiddler’), and that the 
realism distinctive of modern art requires 
fancy to serve as its offset and counter- 
balance. Another rather elaborate essay 
relates mainly to Wagner’s ‘Tristram and 





Yseult,’ and contrasts with that stormy and 
passionate music the characterless operatic 
personality of Curiatius in the ‘Orazi’ of Cima- 
rosa; still the verdict is not wholly in favour of 
Wagner, whose music, it is alleged, enthralls 
the emotions without conducing to a right 
moral tone of mind or chastening the cha- 
racter. The whole of this essay tends to 
exaggeration. ‘ Don Juan (con Stenterello) ’ 
is clever, without much point; ‘ Christkind- 
chen’ trifling enough, and forced as well. 
There remains the short piece ‘ Lombard 
Colour Studies,’ vividly presenting the last 
monk lingering in the Certosa of Pavia, and 
a malefactor hung out in a cage in mid-air 
at Piacenza ; and last comes the ‘ Epilogue,’ 
which contends that the delight derivable 
from art and beauty ought to be more 
diffused than present conditions of living 
admit, and which seems to forecast for 
Vernon Lee’s future writings a certain 
degree of development in the socialistic 
direction. 

Among various qualities which give her a 
place as a critic Vernon Lee has that of not 
being afraid of her own opinions. If she 
has been led to form certain conclusions 
she is willing to speak them out intrepidly. 
Shakspeare as a poet is worshipped unceas- 
ingly, and Botticelli as a painter has been 
much in the ascendant of late years. Never- 
theless, Vernon Lee gives the reader “a 
bit of her mind ” about both of them :— 


‘*This is how the matter stands between me 
and Botticelli; he is more sympathetic and less 
unsympathetic to me by far than certain of his 
fellow-workers, but with them I know exactly 
how much [I shall like, how much I shall dis- 
like ; and with him, never. No, not even in 
the same painting. I am made capricious by 
his capriciousness ; I am never in tune, always 
too high or too low for him. I always catch 
myself thinking of this, that, or the other of his 
works ; nay, of the abstract entirety of them all, 
differently from how I felt when last time I 
actually was in their presence, from how I shall 
feel when I actually am in their presence again. 
Oh the woebegone Madonnas, lanky yet flaccid 
beneath their bunched-up draperies, all tied in 
the wrong places, nay, rather strangely ligatured 
with coloured tapes into strange puffs and strange 
waists ; Madonnas drooping like overblown 
lilies, yet pinched like frostbitten rosebuds, 
creatures neither old nor young, with hollow 
cheeks and baby lips, not consumed by the 
burning soul within like Perugino’s hectic saints, 
but. sallow, languid, life-weary with the fever 
which haunts the shallow lakes, the pasture- 
tracts of Southern Tuscany; seated with faces 
dreary, wistful, peevish, gentle, you know not 
which, before their bushes of dark-red roses, 
surrounded by their living hedges of seraph 
children, with faces sweet yet cross like their 
own—faces too large, too small, which ?—with 
massive jaws of obstinacy and vague eyes of 
dreaminess. Madonnas who half drop their 
babes in sudden sickening faintness, Christ chil- 
dren too captious and peevish even to cry; 
poor puzzled, half-pained, half-ravished angels ; 
draperies clinging and flying about in all direc- 
tions ; arms twining, fingers twitching in inex- 
tricable knots; world of dissatisfied sentiment, 
of unpalatable sweetness, of vacant suggestion, 
of uncomfortable gracefulness, of ill-tempered 
graciousness, world of aborted beauty and 
aborted delightfulness, created, with infinite 
strain and discouragement, by the Florentine 
silversmith painter, hankering vainly after the 
perfect eleganceand graciousness, the diaphanous 
sentiment of Umbria, and trying to turn the 
stiff necks and bend the stolid heads of the 
strong and ugly models of Filippino, Verrocchio, 
and Ghirlandajo ; to twine and knot the scarveg 
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and draperies on their thick-set bodies, to make 

solitary and contemplative passion burn in their 

matter-of-fact and humorous faces, as all such 

things could be only in the delicate, exquisite, 

morbid Umbrian boys and women of Perugino. 

No, this world, thus wearisomely elaborated by 

Sandro Botticelli, has no attraction for me ; it 

is all bitter, insipid, like certain herbs and the 

juice pressed out of them; I fail to see the 

charm, I recognize the repulsion.” 

The second extract will strike many 
readers as flat blasphemy :— 
‘*The Shakspearian drama may, I think, be 

defined (since we can never escape the demon 

of definition) as the rough union of various 

artistic elements agreeable to his contemporaries 

into a whole which should give them the greatest 

aggregate of artistic pleasure ; the exposition of 

some interesting action, spiced and garnished 

with every sort of extraneous thing, with high 

lyrism, buffoonery, wit, poetic fancy, obscenity, 

philosophy, and fashionable euphuism. The 

action is neither all-engrossing nor absolutely 
realized. The spectators take a considerable 

pleasure in the murder of the King, or the trial 

of the Merchant; but they are so far from 

absorbed by this situation that they can attend 

to and delight in all manner of irrelevancies...... 

The poet, for his part, is no more engrossed in 

the situation than is a composer in his libretto ; 

he may recognize here and there a point suitable 

to some pathetic note, some terrible inflexion ; 

but he goes on composing, here a buffo scene, 

here a bravura air, here again a piece of descrip- 
tive symphony, and so forth, without any of 
that intense creative interest in characters and 
situations which we see in Schiller, or even, 
occasionally, in Racine—which we see in every 
trumpery modern novelist. Shakspeare is not 
merely frequently indifferent to the possibility 
of a situation (as in the various sudden conver- 
sions of scoundrels, the cool interchanging of 
brides and bridegrooms, the cheerful acceptance 
of amazing discoveries), he is constantly violating 
all realism of detail. He constantly indulges 
in speeches which entirely disfigure a character 
and deaden a situation ; he can no more resist 
a metaphorical or philosophical tirade in the 
midst of hurry and passion, than Rossini can 
resist a nice roulade in the midst of agony...... 
I think, therefore, that Shakspeare’s art, 
essentially pageant-like and decorative, and, if 
I may say so, operatic, accepted situations and 
characters only in a general way. I doubt 
whether , with the single exception of ‘ Othello,’ 
Shakspeare was either a skilful conductor of 
action, like Calderon or Racine, or (in comedy) 
Goldoni, or a deliberate psychologist or recon- 
structor of character, like Schiller in ‘ Wallen- 
stein,’ or Goethe in ‘Tasso.’ He frequently 
realized character and situation with amazing 
power (as, with a lesser genius, did Webster), 
and his conceptions were nearly always coherent ; 
but he troubled himself little about developing. 
People have seen in his conceptions every 
manner of thing that could not be there. Mac- 
beth, Claudius, and the usurper in the ‘ Tempest,’ 
are the typical tyrant, mere Kings of Clubs, not 
very much more individual than those on the 
playing-cards ; they have a robe, a crown and 
armour, they are wicked and godless, and a 
little remorseful or cowardly every now and 
then; they are very correctly trapped out in 
the correct conventional trappings of tyrants 
and usurpers. But it is absurd, I think, to 
seek in Shakspeare for a Philip II., an Ottavio 
Piccolomini, a President (in ‘Cabal and Love’) 
like Schiller’s, or a Francesco Cenci like Shelley’s, 
let alone a Guido Franceschini. The man who 
could create so incarnate, so living a figure as 
any of these, who could momentarily quiver 
with the life of his creation, could surely never 
have put into its mouth the magnificent tirades 
which Shakspeare gave his tyrants, making them 
talk in the midst of action as Shelley scarcely 
allows his Prometheus to talk, bound in a cloud 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


James Hepburn, Free Church Minister. By 
Sophie F. T. Veitch. 2 vols. (Gardner.) 

Cradled in a Storm: a Story of Gaunchester- 
Haugh. By Theodore A. Tharp. (Max- 
well.) 

The Meadowsweet Comedy. By Thomas A. 
Pinkerton. (Vizetelly & Co.) 


Tue career of James Hepburn is, we 
should imagine, the most unselfish and 
impersonal ever followed by minister or 
man; and we may hope the unnaturally 
mean-minded congregation on which he 
was thrown away is likewise rare. The 
character is that of a high-souled muscular 
Christian sorely hampered by disputes over 
‘‘human” hymnals, preachings “on ap- 
proval,” and such like. But it is a couple 
of love affairs, running together, but in 
different grooves and walks of life (neither 
of them his own), that nearly accomplish 
Hepburn’s social ruin and material death. 
It is ‘‘all along of” a lovely and angelic 
lady, who marries a man older than herself, 
and cannot recover her tone and spirits, or 
discover that her husband is, after all, the 
right one, until she has nearly run away 
with ‘‘another,” and involved the minister 
(who is not forty years old, and is no 
minister of hers) in some most dangerous 
and desperate situations by her semi-con- 
fidences. Surely no woman of thirty ever 
had or required so much guarding and 
guiding, and knew so little how to take her 
fences—so to speak—as Lady Ellinor. 
Interviews of a painful and incredible kind 
take place all round. After the briefest 
acquaintance it falls to the unhappy minister 
to let Lady Ellinor know her “ danger,” 
and that her “ loving, upright, but terribly 
obtuse and inveterately military husband” 
has always been secretly head over ears 
in love with her. Worse still, it is he 
who is the first to burst into the silent 
sea of this most reserved, but highly “ in- 
dulgent”’ disciplinarian and spouse, to him 
a person under fifty, but who might be 
ninety from the part assigned to him. The 
minister has to babble, amongst other ‘‘ plea- 
santries,” of disparity of years, and how 
the Lady Ellinor droops for want of fervent 
affection. He has also to warn, reprove, and 
admonish the lover. The violent and re- 
peated attacks upon his life which are caused 
by the burrowings and mistakes of the other 
couple (in low life this one) are as nothing 
compared with these ordeals; while the 
hymnal troubles and the very un-Scotch 
parish gossip altogether fade away before 
them. A greater knowledge of the world’s 
ways, and a stronger grasp of the realities 
of character and action, might have made a 
different thing of the book. As it stands it 
has some merits and more defects. 

If Mr. Tharp’s story is not too gloomy at 
the outset to be endured by a novel-reader 
in search of mere entertainment, it may 
possibly be read to the end with some satis- 
faction. It is a lively melodrama, with a 
shockingly bad villain as the wire-puller of 
nearly all the action. He has the usual arts 
and ways of villains in sensational novels. 
He wears a false moustache, which seems 
to convert him from a fair into a dark man, 
and lives in the house of his greatest enemy 
without being recognized. He has a female 





of lyrical inaction.” 


accomplice in the same house, and prowls 





about at night in search of hidden treasure, 
His daughter, however, is a winsome crea- 
ture, and her love story is by far the most 
attractive and readable part of the book. 
It is unnecessary to say that in order to 
bring about the desired effects and cata- 
strophes the author has resort to some 
ingenious devices, and demands credence 
for sundry improbable incidents. The 
knot of mystery is finally untied by a death- 
bed confession. ‘‘In very truth he was,” 
as Mr. Tharp says, “by his own showing, 
the incarnation of subtlety, malice, and 
cold-blooded villainy.” 

‘The Meadowsweet Comedy’ is a short 
and highly readable novel, smart without 
being flippant, and trenchant without being 
cynical. Mr. Pinkerton has a good eye for 
portraiture and a fair insight into character. 
He seems to have a considerable knowledge 
of the world and of books, and can use it 
without affectation. Even the old retired 
navy surgeon, rather after the style of the 
bore who used to figure in Mr. William 
Black’s novels, is not intolerable. The 
people are apt to drink too much; but the 
full information on this point is, perhaps, 
meant to add a touch to the excellent de- 
scription of comfortable upper middle-class 
society with which the story deals. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 


Pror. BastTaBLe’s unpretentious essay on The 
Theory of International Trade, with some of its 
Applications to Economic Policy (Dublin, Hodges 
& Figgis), has far more importance than might be 
supposed from the title, for it is an attempt not 
only to restate the theory of interfiational trade, 
but to bring out by the way in which this is done 
the true importance of the orthodox political 
economy, which has been much discredited in 
recent years. Prof. Bastable is keenly alive to 
the need of sound economic theory, but he 
limits its use in a way that the older economists 
were not always careful to do, and treats it 
explicitly as giving a set of hypotheses by which 
the student is enabled to unravel a complicated 
subject. In the professor’s hands it provides aids 
to the investigation of actual phenomena, and sup- 
plies a method of study rather than a summary of 
results, Had all economists been equally careful 
as to the scope of their principles, political 
economy would have had a firmer hold upon the 
attention of practical men. Prof. Bastable dis- 
cusses the special problems with which he deals 
exceedingly clearly. His mode of treatment and 
the careful verbal distinctions which he draws 
bear a strong resemblance to the methods of the 
late Prof. Cairnes, though he has not the same 
brilliant power of expression ; but his book is 
full of acute criticism of current misapprehen- 
sions and careful statements of important truths. 


In the second edition Mr. A. M. Smith’s Sub- 
jective Political Economy (Williams & Norgate) 
has been entirely recast: the method of treat- 
ment is different, the arrangement of the subject 
is wholly changed, and the book is practically 
new. But the author’s purpose is unchanged: 
he has drawn out a set of economic antinomies 
in opposing propositions, each of which can he 
proved true either from an “ ideal ” or a “real 
standpoint ; he thus forces attention to the under- 
lying assumptions which are ordinarily made, 
and endeavours to show that the case for oF 
against free trade, e.g., can be conclusively made 
out according as the reasoner starts from this 
point of view or that. There is from beginning 
to end a great deal of acute verbal criticism; 
the remorseless dissection of Mill’s fundamental 
propositions on capital is perhaps the most suc 
cessful demonstration of the confusion whi 
may underlie statements that are at first sight 
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clear and precise. The book is not improved by 
the constant iteration of the plea that the author 
is not an economist, but only a philosopher who 
is testing his theories by means of political 
economy. As an economist he is most acute, 
and his book is one which no student should 
ignore ; but his use of philosophical language is 
bewildering. He professes to be a Hegelian, 
but his knowledge of the master he has chosen 
is entirely derived from Dr. Ubervig’s (sic) ‘ His- 
tory of Philosophy,’ and his employment of 
philosophical terms is both peculiar and con- 
fusing. 

The Indian Tribute and the Loss by Exchange: 
an Essay on the Depreciation of Indian Com- 
modities in England. By Thomas Inwood Pol- 
lard. (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.; London, 
Thacker & Co.)—A title - page sometimes 
attracts and sometimes repels the reader ; and 
we wish at the commencement of our remarks 
on Mr. Pollard’s volume to say at once that a 
statement, mainly printed in small, but very 
distinct capitals on his title-page, at once made 
us desirous to read his nwt The words are 
“the utter failure of bimetallism as a remedy 
for India’s growing burden.” That a writer 
publishing in Calcutta, being, so far as his book 
enables us to judge as to his occupation, a 
merchant actively engaged in trade between 
India and this country, should have the courage 
to start with this declaration of opinion, while 
on p. 89 he states boldly, ‘‘ Iam a bimetallist,” 
is something refreshing, and the fact deserves 
recognition, though it is necessary in fairness 
to state that the explanation which Mr. Pollard 
gives of the causes which have led to the exist- 
ing fall in the exchange, the prices of Indian 
exports, does not appear to us to cover the 
whole ground. It is always best to place a 
reasoner’s case in his own words. There is a 
difficulty in doing this by an extract from Mr. 
Pollard’s book, as he is somewhat a diffuse writer, 
but the following quotation gives the kernel of 
his thoughts: ‘‘ What concerns us in India is 
the fall in gold price of Indian exports. But 
other nations’ exports have fallen in gold price 
too: how do I account for that? In precisely 
the same way as I explain the low prices of our 
goods. British capital is levying a tribute not 
on India only, but on the whole world. It has 
been estimated by competent statisticians that 
the British capital employed abroad in trade, 
shipping, and permanent investments cannot be 
less than from 1,500 to 2,000 millions...... Besides 
the capital directly invested in railways and 
other reproductive works in the colonies and 
in foreign countries, much of the State-borrow- 
ings have left this country not in the form of 
bullion, but in that of iron and other manufac- 
tured products. Now, much of the interest of 
all this money is paid, not in the form of bullion, 
but in that of merchandise. In 1864-73 Eng- 
lish imports exceeded exports by 55 millions ; in 
1874-83 the excess of imports, the balance of 
trade, had risen to 115 millions! Things must 
be cheap in a country which gets such a terrific 
quantity of goods ‘for nothing.’ This tribute, 
levied by English capitalists upon the nations, 
has an effect on prices similar to that of an 
immense improvement in machinery.” In sup- 
port of his theory that the remittances from 
India to England required to cover the interest 
on English investments in India and other home 
charges have brought down both prices and the 
tate of exchange, Mr. Pollard quotes from the 
chapter in J. S. Mill headed “‘ Of the Distribu- 
tion of the Precious Metals through the Com- 
mercial World,” and the sub-section on ‘ In- 
ternational Payments not of a Commercial 
Character.” Mill pointed out with great acute- 
ness “that a country which makes regular 
Payments to foreign countries, besides losing 
What it pays, loses also something more, by the 
ss advantageous terms on which it is forced 
to exchange its productions for foreign com- 
modities”; and again, ‘‘ The paying country will 
give a higher price for all that it buys from 





the receiving country, while the latter, besides 
receiving the tribute, obtains the exportable 
produce of the tributary country at a lower 
price.” Mr. Pollard thinks that the ‘‘some- 
thing more” is the “‘loss by exchange.” Now 
we may honestly say for ourselves that we had 
studied this chapter in Mill years before the 
Indian exchange question was ever thought 
of, and we have always believed Mill to be 
discussing the condition of a country compelled 
to yield a real “‘tribute”—such as France did 
to Germany—to another, not to a country like 
India, which remits no “‘ tribute” in fact, but 
mainly the interest on capital advanced and 
profitably expended. The railways constructed 
with British capital in India have assisted the 
development of that country largely, and though, 
no doubt, some effect on the prices of Indian 
commodities follows because of the remittances 
needed, as Mill explained, yet we must entirely 
demur to the sum of this amounting to anything 
like the ‘‘ loss by exchange.” The history of the 
course of exchange between Australia and this 
country, which, broadly speaking, has hardly fluc- 
tuated during the same period that the Indian 
exchange has sunk so greatly, while, propor- 
tionally to trade, the indebtedness of Australia 
to this country certainly equals, if it does not 
exceed that of India, sufficiently shows this ; and 
there seem no grounds for the statement on 
behalf of India that the effect of the remittances 
is such that “instead of 3 per cent. we eventually 
pay about 30,” as Mr. Pollard says, p. 111. 
We conclude our remarks on Mr. Pollard’s book 
with the feeling with which we commenced 
reading his little volume. It is agreeable to 
find the study of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill 
actively pursued in India. We think that a 
continuation of this study, combined with that 
of the facts of the case, will lead Mr. Pollard 
to modify some of the opinions on the subject 
of the prices of Indian goods which he now 
advances so stoutly. 

Gold and Silver weighed in the Balance: a 
Measure of their Value. By Thomas Inwood 
Pollard. (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.; 
London, Thacker & Co.)—After Mr. Pollard had 
written the volume on the subject of the Indian 
tribute which we have noticed above his mind 
was naturally led to investigate the question 
of the standard of value itself. Now this isa 
large subject. Nor is Mr. Pollard disposed to 
skim it over. He commences with the axiom of 
Adam Smith: “ Labour alone, therefore, never 
varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate 
and real standard by which the value of all com- 
modities can at all times and places be estimated 
and compared. It is their real price; money is 
their nominal price only.” Arguing from this 
point, Mr. Pollard proceeds to express the fol- 
lowing wish in order to arrive at a true measure 
of value: ‘‘ Let an experiment be made. Let 
the Statistical Society hang a dial on the wall 
of the Royal Exchange showing the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold in Eng- 
land in relation to labour, and I venture 
to predict that debts extending over long 
periods will be contracted, the interest of 
which will fluctuate according to that. Our 
price-levels are nearly valueless; for every 
one knows that a fall in the price of tea from 6s. 
per pound to 1s. 6d. has nothing to do with 
a scarcity of sovereigns. The wages-level would 
fix all fixed payments as so many days’ work, not 
so many falsified coins” (p. 78). We have given 
Mr. Pollard’s remarks in his own words as well 
as with his own italics. There can be little 
doubt that if a perfect measure of value could be 
constructed some means would soon be found 
for making it of use in practice, but we cannot 
see that the method Mr. Pollard proposes would 
be nearer the truth in reality than the method 
hitherto adopted, which he condemns strongly. 
A perfect ‘‘index-number” is still a deside- 
ratum, though we believe that those which bring 
the principle of the “relative importance” of 
the articles chosen for the basis into consi- 





deration obtain results nearer the truth than 
any others hitherto arranged. But while it is 
difficult to see how Mr. Pollard could succeed 
in attaining the point he desires through the 
course he proposes, there is great force in 
some of his remarks; and those on borrowing 
the sums required for Indian- public works 
within the limits of the country itself, and on 
the advisability of levying the land tax in India 
as a proportion of the produce instead of a fixed 
sum in silver, which his suggestion to base it 
on a grain valuation practically amounts to, 
are deserving of serious attention. India is a 
country in which fresh methods of taxation can 
scarcely be discovered. It is therefore the more 
important both to preserve the existing sources 
of revenue unimpaired, and to adjust them in 
such a manner as would cause them to improve 
spontaneously with the growth of wealth in the 
country. It is most desirable on public grounds 
that a large part of the public debt of India 
should be held within that country, though we 
do not believe that the arranging that this 
should be done would have so great an effect on 
the rate of exchange between England and India 
as Mr. Pollard anticipates. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Story of Yves. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 
The Back Windows of the Hétel Ste. Barbe. 
(Same author and publishers. ) 
Jeanne Dupont. (Same author and publishers.) 
At the Peacock. (Same author and publishers.) 
Two Studios. By Miss Peard. (Same pub- 
lishers.) 


Mina’s Visit. By ©. Selby Lowndes. (Same 
publishers. ) 
A Railway Garden. By Mrs. Sitwell. (Same 


publishers.) 


Northope Cave. (Same author and publishers. ) 


A Bank Holiday. By E. M. L. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 
Polly Spanker’s Green Feather. By Mrs. Wal- 


ford. (Same publishers. ) 

The Abbey by the Sea, and another Story. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. (Same publishers.) 

The Peace Egg. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 
Dandelion Clocks, and other Taies. Same author. 


With Illustrations by Gordon Browne and 
other Artists. (Same publishers. ) 

Four Peas ina Pod. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 
(Same publishers.) 

Three Stories for Working Girls. 
lishers.) 

The Downward Course: a Tale illustrative of the 
Ten Commandments. By Mrs. Gother Mann. 


(Same pub- 


Edited by Mrs, Carey Brock. (Same pub- 
lishers.) 

Our Bird Allies. By Theodore Wood. (Same 
publishers.) 


A Story of a Birthday. By Miss H. M. Burn- 
side. With Illustrations by Alfred W. Cooper. 
(Same publishers.) 

Miss Lavinia’s Trust. By Vin Vincent. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 

Curly’s Victory. By A. Weber. (Walter Smith.) 

A Woman’s Dower. By Austin Clare. (Roper 
& Drowley.) 

Christine's Crook. By Sarah Selina Hamer. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Kéraban the Inflexible.—Part I. The Captain of — 
the Guidara.— Part II. Scarpante the Spy. 
By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Bumblebee Bogo’s Budget. By a Retired Judge. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

The Palace in the Garden. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Hatchards.) 

Jacks Year of Trial. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 

Notable Workers in Humble Life. By Rev. E. N. 
Hoare, M.A. (Same publishers. ) 

Tat much enduring word ‘‘ Jubilee” has been 

seized upon by the Society for Promoting 


By Annie S. Swan. 
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Christian Knowledge to adorn the title of a 
series of stories for the young. The series re- 
joices in a cover which displays a portrait of the 
Queen crowned, the royal arms crowned, a view 
of Windsor Castle, a golden noontide sun, and 
a gaily ringing peal of bells. The cover is uni- 
form, but the stories themselves vary greatly 
in merit. Among the best are Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s ‘ The Story of Yves,’ ‘The Back Windows 
of the Hétel Ste. Barbe,’ ‘ Jeanne Dupont,’ and 
‘ At the Peacock,’ all charming little studies of 
foreign life. Miss Peard’s ‘Two Studios’ is a 
somewhat sentimental tale of mystitication and 
love. In ‘ Mina’s Visit,’ by C. Selby Lowndes, 
we have a tiresome tale of a tiresome child. 
Mrs. Sitwell’s ‘A Railway Garden’ is pleasant 
and wholesome. ‘Northope Cave,’ by the same 
author, is a pretty version of a tale that we know 
full well, that of the children overtaken by the 
- tide. We cannot say much of E. M. L.’s ‘ Bank 
Holiday’; it is too evidently written with a 
purpose — spend your bank holiday well and 
you prosper throughout life. ‘ Polly Spanker’s 
Green Feather,’ by Mrs. Walford, is also a tale 
with a purpose ; but then Mrs. Walford knows 
so well how to tell a tale, the adventures of the 
green feather are really very amusing, whereas 
the ‘ Bank Holiday’ is dull to a degree. 

Mrs. Molesworth is not at her best in her 
contribution to the ‘‘ Jubilee Series.” ‘The 
Abbey by the Sea,’ a somewhat common- 
place tale of a young artist. With it is bound 
up a reprint of a translation by Mrs. Moles- 
worth of Madame de Pressensé’s ‘Felix, an 
Outcast,’ which appeared lately in the pages of 
the Monthly Packet. 

A hundred times better than the ‘‘ Jubilee 
Series” are the reprints by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge of some of the 
most fascinating of all Mrs. Ewing’s fascinating 
stories, ‘The Peace Egg’ and ‘ Dandelion 
Clocks, and other Tales.’ 

‘ Four Peas in a Pod’ is a trivial, but harmless 
chronicle of the good and naughty fits of four 
little sisters. We are not over fond of such 
works, but they are admirable compared with 
‘Three Stories for Working Girls’ and ‘The 
Downward Course,’ which are artificial and un- 
real in tone. They seem to be meant as warning 
words. 

‘Our Bird Allies’ is brimful of instruction, 
which is unluckily conveyed in somewhat of a 
ponderous fashion and mixed up with over much 
reflection. 

‘A Story of a Birthday’ is a pretty book of 
baby verse, with baby pictures. 

‘Miss Lavinia’s Trust’ is a tale of lovers 
parted, written in a not over-refined style. The 
hero, really rather an attractive person, has an 
incurable trick of avoiding the first person and 
speaking of himself as ‘‘ a fellow.” 

* Curly’s Victory ’ is acharming little character 
study, and deserves to obtain a wide circula- 
tion. 

Austin Clare’s ‘ A Woman’s Dower’ is written 
for the Kirkhaugh branch of the Young Woman’s 
Help Society. It is a tale of love and betrayal, 
fila, in plot, and sickly sentimental in 
style. 

In ‘ Christine’s Crook’ we have a version of 
the good apprentice and the master’s daughter, 
told with a difference. The master is a virtuons 
villain who has built up his prosperity on an 
invention stolen from the apprentice’s father. 
The young folk are ignorant of the ancient 
wrong when they fall in love with each other; 
their marriage rights the wrong. There is not 
much to commend in the telling of the tale. 

“Kéraban the Inflexible’ is exceedingly like 
Jules Verne’s other tales of adventure. There 


is perhaps less of the marvellous than in the old 
favourites, and a good deal more of the tiresome. 

The Retired Judge who writes ‘ Bumblebee 
Bogo’s Budget’ has a fine turn for nonsense. 
Now nursery nonsense, when it is traditional, 
has a charm about it, but we never know 
whether new nonsense is going to live. Perhaps 





it is love of the old flavour which makes us 
think ‘Speckledy Hen’ and its companions of 
1862 superior to the rhymes of the present year. 
Readers of ‘ L’Envoi,’ the concluding poem, will 
part with the book on excellent terms. 

We are always grateful for Mrs. Molesworth’s 
charming stories, and our gratitude has been 
doubled since she gave up chronicling the morbid 
woes of the self-conscious. The children who 
discover the “palace in the garden ”—Gerald, 
Gussie, and Tib—are brave and cheery little folk. 
They delight in the romance of their hidden 
palace and their beloved princess. There is 
nothing supernatural in the story in spite of 
the fantastic title ; the palace is made with hands, 
the princess is of flesh and blood, and the pith 
of the book is the healing of a family feud. We 
must admire the cover of ‘The Palace in the 
Garden’ in its delicate tints of gold. 

‘Jack’s Year of Trial’ is a pleasant little 
sketch of Scotch schoolboy life. 

The Rev. E. N. Hoare in his ‘ Notable 
Workers in Humble Life’ gives us eight short 
biographies of great interest, after the manner 
of Dr. Smiles, upon whom the author has 
drawn for material rather unmercifully. Among 
the ‘Notable Workers’ are Thomas Edward, 
the “Scotch naturalist,” and George Smith of 
Coalville. 








FRENCH BOOKS, 


Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais.—Victor Cousin. 
Par Jules Simon. — Madame de Sévigné. Par 
Gaston Boissier. (Paris, Hachette & Co.)—The 
new series of ‘‘ French Men of Letters ” opens 
brilliantly with M. Jules Simon’s ‘Cousin,’ and 
not much less brilliantly with M. Gaston Bois- 
sier’s ‘Madame de Sévigné.’ The two books are 
very different in plan and arrangement. M. 
Boissier deliberately discards any attempt to 
tell the history of his heroine’s life systematic- 
ally, and, with a coolness itself heroic, confines 
his dates and facts almost entirely to a part of 
his preface, which is not a page long. The rest 
is a ‘‘ portrait” of Madame de Sévigné in life 
and letters—a portrait 160 pages long, and there- 
fore probably the longest ever written, but done 
in a masterly fashion, and with all its details 
so well selected and composed that one hardly 
feels the length. It is, however, something of 
a tour de force, and as such is inferior to M. 
Simon’s book, than which of its kind we know 
few, if any, better, as an exposition of a most 
interesting career, and a half criticism, half 
defence, of a very curious character. The book 
is so brief and so flowingly written that it hardly 
lends itself to extract or detailed estimate. It 
must be read, not reviewed, and it well deserves 
to be read. We do not know that personal ex- 
periences could have been better woven in, with- 
out anecdotage or ‘‘ reminiscence ” of the kind 
which is so popular nowadays and so wearisome, 
but constantly seasoning the general history of 
incident and criticism of character with the salt 
of individual touches. 


Science et Philosophie. Par M. Berthelot. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.)—In this volume Prof. 
Berthelot has reprinted some five-and-twenty 
essays which he has contributed to serial litera- 
ture in the course of the last thirty years. 
Although a chemist by profession, he has not 
allowed his energy to remain pent up within 
the walls of his laboratory. The activity of his 
nature has led him forth into public life: he has 
busied himself with affairs of state; he has 
had a voice in questions bearing upon public 
education and military defence; and has, in 
short, devoted much of his talent and his time 
to the general weal of his country. The articles 
which are reprinted in this volume offer a fair 
reflection of his versatile life. They range over 
a wide field—scientific, philosophic, and _poli- 
tical; but the miscellaneous character of the 
collection is to some extent disguised by the 
way in which the essays have been marshalled. 
*‘Leur suite et leur enchainement constituent 





une sorte de biographie intellectuelle et morale 
de l’auteur.” The volume opens with an article 
entitled ‘La Science Idéale et la- Science Pogj. 
tive,’ in the shape of a long letter addressed 
Prof. Berthelot to M. Renan in 1863. In this 
letter the writer contrasts the methods of physica] 
science with those of metaphysics, and seeks to 
show what degree of certainty may be attached 
to the conclusions reached in different depart. 
ments of knowledge. The experimental method 
finds exposition in the second article, ‘ Les 
Méthodes Générales de Synthése en Chimie 
Organique.’ On this subject Prof. Berthelo 
speaks with all the authority of an original 
investigator ; it was his researches that did go 
much to demonstrate the identity of the laws of 
organic and of inorganic chemistry, by showing 
that the production of certain organic compounds 
may be effected without the mysterious action 
of the so-called ‘‘ vital force” of the older 
writers. Another subject which owes much to 
Prof. Berthelot is the application of the modern 
theory of heat to chemical phenomena. A sketch 
of this subject is introduced—‘ La Théorie 
Mécanique de la Chaleur et la Chimie’—but the 
topic does not lend itself to popular exposi- 
tion, and the sketch here given is necessarily 
slender and incomplete. Of more _ interest 
to the general reader are the articles on the 
early history of chemical science and the views 
of the alchemists, a subject on which the author 
has recently published a separate volume, 
An entirely different theme is introduced in 
the essay entitled ‘ Les Cités Animales et leur 
Evolution,’ which seems to have been suggested 
by Sir J. Lubbock’s writings on ants. From 
this topic we are led to a sketch of the history 
of the Academy of Sciences, and thence to 
obituary notices of such distinguished chemists 
as Balard, Regnault, Henry Sainte - Claire 
Deville, and Wiirtz. Several essays dealing 
with the subject of education in France de- 
serve serious attention, inasmuch as M. Berthe- 
lot has been instrumental in improving the 
system of higher education, which had suf- 
fered severely under the Second Empire. At 
a period of great excitement Prof. Berthelot 
contributed to Le Temps an article on ‘Les 
Relations Scientifiques entre la France et |’Alle- 
magne.’ The article, here reproduced, deals 
with a delicate subject, but the author has 
handled it with moderation, good taste, and even 
generosity. He points out that “la civilisation 
moderne repose sur trois peuples, qui devraient 
rester unis & tout jamais et & tout prix: la 
France, |’Allemagne et l’Angleterre ; chaque avec 
son génie propre et sa part dans le développe- 
ment historique de la race humaine.” But 
although M. Berthelot can say soft things about 
his neighbours, he has proved himself in time of 
need as much a patriot asa savant. During the 
siege of Paris he was President of the Scientific 
Committee of Defence, and some of the most 
fascinating parts of the present volume may be 
found in the final essays, which are devoted to 
this subject. These are well worth perusal even 
by the most unscientific, and, indeed, the whole 
volume is the very reverse of dry reading, most 
of the articles being written with a vivacity 
almost unknown in the scientific literature of 
this country. 


WE have received from “ La Librairie Illus- 
trée,” Paris, La France jugée par la Russie, by 
M. Michel Delines, which is a specimen of 
French book-making. The volume is brought 
out in consequence of the recent growth of 
international friendship between France and 
Russia, to meet the pro-French sentiment in 
Russia and the pro-Russian sentiment in France, 
and possesses no solid value. We note in its 
rather amusing Russian peasant proverb about 
the Germans: ‘‘The German is an excellent 
fellow, but, after all, the best thing you can do 
with him is to string him up.” 


M. Camitze Rousset has published a work 
on the commencement of the conquest of Algeria, 
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in two volumes, with an atlas (Paris, Plon, 
Nourrit & Co.). It runs only from 1830 to 1840, 
jsalmost purely military, and, dealing with the 
roceedings of generals many of whom are 
forgotten, will be of little interest to English 


readers. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Masor ArtHuR GRIFFITHS, author of ‘ Chro- 
nicles of Newgate,’ has indisputable qualifica- 
tions for writing a story of burglary, a suppressed 
will, and black-mailing, and Locked Up (Black- 
wood & Sons) should create no disappointment. 
He is not quite careful enough about small 
details to become an English Gaboriau ; but he 
does the professional part of the narrative better 
than the pretty part, which, indeed, is rather 
colourless and abrupt. But the story does not 
halt, and the plans of the various scoundrels who 
share in it are in their general outlines nicely 
contrived. It is, therefore, the more to be 
regretted that the London burglar who goes out 
for a night’s work in a country town should take 
no steps to account for his absence from his inn, 
and that he should be able to return at seven in 
the morning without exciting suspicion. Again, 
an accomplished police novelist would hardly 
allow a man who had stolen a box of valuable 
papers to leave the box in a hedge by a high 
road, or, at all events, to leave it there for 
nothing. Neatness in matters of this sort adds 
immensely to such stories as ‘ Locked Up,’ and 
Major Griffiths would do much better if he 
attended to them. 


Poems in dialect, unless they belong, like the 
‘Northern Farmer’ or some American examples 
which are well known, to the comic or ironic 
class, are exceedingly difficult to write so as to 
give pleasure to the reader. In the opinion of 
many persons probably the poetry of the late 
Mr. Barnes loses rather than gains by being 
written in what to them is merely uneducated 
English. Dante, who anticipated many ques- 
tions with which literary no less than poli- 
tical criticism has had to deal since his time, 
lays it down that for the expression of the 
noblest emotions, as well as the noblest thoughts, 
the most cultivated form of language is the only 
appropriate vehicle. However, we expressed 
our views on this subject some fourteen years 
ago, when reviewing ‘ Betsy Lee,’ and all that 
we then said may be taken as applicable to Mr. 
Brown’s new volume, The Doctor, and other 
Poems (Sonnenschein & Co.). We observe that 
he defends his method implicitly in a few intro- 
ductory lines, as a means of preserving a record 
“of manners, speech, of humours, polity,” as 
they are found among Manxmen at the present 
day. Still, most readers will probably think that 
he is spoiling two good things, and will be in- 
clined to wish that he had kept his Manx and 
his poetry apart. The former is interesting 
enough for students of dialect, with its appa- 
rent antipathy to the use of a finite verb, and 
tendency to make “at” do the work of all the 
prepositions ; while for poetry Mr. Brown has, 
as he showed in ‘ Betsy Lee,’ a very distinct 
gift. We do not know that anything in his 
present volume has quite the force of that; but 
those readers who can face the uncouth form 


. will find plenty to make it worth their while to 


do so. 


We have received from Mr. Stanford a Hand- 
book to Government Situations, by B. D. K. It 
may be found very useful by those who are 
candidates for the Civil Service, as it contains 
immense masses of examination papers and 
official regulations ; but it is a work entirely 
without interest to the general public, and 
designed only for the special class to whom it 
1s addressed. 

Unver the title of Paddy at Home Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall publish a translation of ‘ Chez 
Paddy,’ by the Baron Edmond de Mandat- 
rancey, the translation being from the pen of 








Mr. Morton. The Baron de Mandat-Grancey, 
who is, if we mistake not, a brother of the 
well-known gentleman who was formerly French 
Military Attaché in this country, has written a 
very lively, but not very accurate book on 
Ireland, in which strong Conservative feeling 
in favour of English rule and strong religious 
feeling the other way are combined in pretty 
equal doses. The author has seen everything 
through spectacles tinted by the prejudices of 
a French clerical Conservative, but his book is 
very readable. 

WE have several guide-books left on our 
table, among them an excellent little Touris(s’ 
Guide to Wiltshire, by Mr. Worth (Stanford), 
which the archzeologists who have been meeting 
at Salisbury this week must have found handy. 
It is arranged according to the railways, which 
the ordinary visitor will find convenient, though 
the leisurely tourist, proud of his powers of 
walking, may possibly despise it.—An excellent 
book for the pedestrian is Mr. Baddeley’s 
volume on The Peak District of Derbyshire, of 
which Messrs. Dulau send us a fourth edition. 
The same firm send us a twelfth edition of 
Baedeker’s Switzerland, the volume which made 
Herr Baedeker’s reputation in England, and 
still, we think, the best of his publications. His 
London and its Environs, which Messrs. Dulau 
also publish, has reached a sixth edition. It is 
a very useful book. 

Or the reprints on our table we may mention 
a nice edition of Harry Joscelyn, by the inde- 
fatigable Mrs. Oliphant (Maxwell); a second 
edition of The Touchstone of Peril, by Mr. 
Thomas (Unwin) ; and a one-volume edition of 
The Princess Casamassima, Mr. Henry James's 
latest contribution to fiction (Macmillan).— Night 
and Morning appears in Messrs. Routledge’s 
pretty pocket edition of Lord Lytton’s novels. 
— Court Royal, by the author of ‘ Mehalah,’ comes 
to us in a cheap guise from Messrs. Smith & 
Elder. 

We have to welcome the latest born of 
periodicals connected with letters and art in 
The Bookbinder: a Monthly Journal for Book- 
binders, Librarians, and all Lovers of Books, of 
which Messrs. W. Clowes & Sons are the pub- 
lishers. No. 1 contains notes on binding, choice 
examples of the craft, receipts for making paste, 
advice as to mounting prints, photographs, and 
drawings, notes and queries, trade news, and 
other odds and ends. Its attractions and use- 
fulness are enhanced by cuts and coloured 
plates of merit. 


WE have on our table Queen Victoria : a Sketch 
of her Reign, by the Rev. T. Smith (W. B. 
Whittingham & Co.),—Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
1887, Record of Conversazione given by the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Manchester (Manchester, Robin- 
son),—Outlines of Logic, by H. Lotze, translated 
by G. T. Ladd (Boston, U.S., Ginn),—The 
History and Growth of Church Music, by the 
Rev. E. L. Taunton (Burns & Oates),—Schdn- 
berg’s Chain Rule (Wilson),—Dio the Athenian, 
by the Rev. E. F. Burr (New York, Phillips & 
Hunt),—Have Patience, by F. Guise (Simpkin), 
—Jack of Hearts, by H. T. Johnson (‘ Fun’ 
Office), — Alcyone, a Poem, by R._ Belling 
(Wyman),— Arteloise, by J. D. Hylton (Palmyra, 
The Hylton Publishing Company),—Psychologus, 
by Julia Goddard (Masters),—Rosalie, a Tale of 
the Wye in Three Cantos, by J. Sibree (Triibner), 
—A Song of Jubilee, and other Poems, by Mrs. 
Leith Adams (Kegan Paul),—Lulu Lewis, by J. 
Smith, Canto I. (Rochester, N.Y., the Author), 
—Edissa, and other Poems (Wyman),—Antiqua 
Mater (Triibner),—Solomon : his Life and Times, 
by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Nisbet),— 
In the Midst of Life we are in Death, by R. 
Padgham (Kegan Paul),—Black- Letter Saints, 
by W. Malam (Sonnenschein),—A Short Intro- 
duction to the History of Ancient Israel, by the 
Rev. A. W. Oxford (Fisher Unwin),—A Popular 
History of the Ancient British Church, by E. J. 
Newell (S.P.C.K.),—JInternational Interpreter, 





by L. T. Bjercke (Triibner),— Die <Aeltesten 
Evangelienhandsschriften der Wiirzburger Univer- 
sittitsbibliothek, by Dr. G. Schepss (Nutt),—and 
Ist E. Haeckel Materialist? by Dr. R. Koeber 
(Williams & Norgate). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Fausset’s (Rev. A. R.) The Englishman’s Critical and 
Expository Bible Cyclopedia, 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Senior’s (L. M.) People in our Circuit, Keminiscences of 
Methodist Life, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Titcomb’s (Bishop) Memoir, a Consecrated Life, by Rev. 
A. T. Edwards, roy. 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Law. 
Powell’s (A.) The Law specially affecting Printers, Pub- 
lishers, and Newspaper Proprietors, 8vo, 7/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Elementary Flower Painting, with 8 Coloured Plates, 3/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Sharp’s (S.) My Jewels, Selections from Writers of Sacred 
Poetry, l6mo. 1/8 cl. 
Sonnets and Quatorzains, by Chrys, 16mo. 5/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Fitzgerald’s (Mrs. P. F.) Treatise on the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Economic Science. 
Sargant’s (W. L.) Inductive Political Economy, Vol. 1, 10/6 
History. 
History of the Foundation and Establishment of 8t. Thomas’ 
Home, Basingstoke, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Seret’s (W. A.) Grammar with Vocabularies of Volapuk, 5/6 
Science, 
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Battershall's (J. P.) Food Adulteration and its Detection, oe] 


— : > G.) Handbook of Gynecological Operations, 

vo. 1o/ Cl. 

Woake’s (E.) Nasal Polypus with Neuralgia, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
General Literature. 

Barker’s (Mrs. 8.) Sunny Childhood, illustrated, roy. 8vu. 3/6 

Lockyer’s (A. M.) Bubbles, roy. 8vo. 3/6 bds. 

Low’s (W.) Table Decoration, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mandat-Grancey’s (Baron E, de) Paddy at Home (Chez 

Paddy), cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Murphy’s (J.) Fortunes of Maurice O'Donnell, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum, ed. F. X. Funk, 3m. 60. 
Palmieri (D.) : Commentarius in Epistolam ad Galatas, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Imhoof-Blumer (F.): Zur Miinzkunde Griechenlands, 


4m. 50. 
Wolff (P. O.): Der Tempel v. Jerusalem, 8m. 
Philosophy. 
Herbart’s (J. F.) Werke, hrsg. v. G. Hartenstein, Vol. 5, 


4m. 50. 

Herbart’s (J. F.) Werke, hrsg. v. K. Kehrbach, Vol. 2, 5m. 

History and Biography. 

Briefe v. Goethes Frau an N. Meyer, 6m. 

Chantelauze (R.): Les Derniers Chapitres de mon Louis 
XVIL., 2fr. 

Garden (Comte de): Histoire Générale des Traités de Paix, 
Vol. 15, 7fr. 50. 

Schottmiiller (K.): 
2 vols. 22m. 50. 


Der Untergang d. Templer-Ordens, 


Philology. 

Friis (J. A.): Formenlehre der Lappischen Sprache, 1m. 60. 

Godefroy (F.): Dictionnaire de l’Ancienne Langue Fran- 
gaise, Part 47, 5fr. 

Omont (H.): Facsimilés de Manuscrits Grecs, 12fr. 50. 

Science, 

Baumgarten (P.): Jahresbericht der Fortschritte in der 
Lehre v. den Pathogenen Mikroorganismen, 2 Jahrg., 
llm. 

Miller (P. E.): Die Natiirlichen Humusformen, 8m. 
Saccardo (P. A.): Sylloge Fungorum Omnium, Vol. 5, 58m. 
General Literature, 

Duruy (G.): L'Unisson, 3fr. 50. 

Gréville (H.): Nikanor, 3fr. 50. 








MR. HENRY MAYHEW. 


On Monday of last week a journalist and 
littératewr of no mean eminence expired. He 
had attained the respectable age of seventy-five, 
and had fairly done his work. He was the 
originator of that school of journalistic philan- 
thropists of which Mr. Besant and Mr. Sims, 
Mr. Clark Russell and Mr. James Greenwood, 
are now the popular representatives. Henry 
Mayhew was just the kind of man to begin it. 


Unjustly treated at Westminster School — for 


that matter see Mr. Forshall’s charming work— 
he ran away, and his relatives thought he had 
better go to sea. He went—and returned. He 
was then articled to his father, a first-class soli- 
citor of the old school. His earliest literary ven- 
tures were with Gilbert A’ Beckett, and, so far as 
the present writer can discover, they commenced 
in 1831 with the publication of Figaro in London, 
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followed in 1832 by the Thief—probably the 
only honest acknowledgment of “scissors and 
paste ” the world has seen ; all the Bits, Tit-Bits, 
and Scraps which have followed at long intervals 
have simply borrowed their predatory customs 
from that work; they have not borrowed its 
frankness. In 1841, in conjunction with Mr. 
A’Beckett, Mayhew produced the farce of ‘ The 
Wandering Minstrel.’ In collaboration with 
his brother Augustus—for his brother Horace, 
several bad authorities to the contrary notwith- 
standing, never worked with him—he produced 
some sterling fiction in ‘ The Greatest Plague of 
Life,’ ‘The Image of his Father,’ and others of 
which it is impossible here to speak. He was, 
too, one of the originators of Punch. His 
humane instincts came out grandly in ‘ London 
Labour and the London Poor,’ his best-known 
work ; he himself thought that he had done as 
good work in his book on prison life, but it was 
never so popular. The versatility of the man 
was remarkable, and it would not be difficult to 
show him as a scientific writer, a writer on semi- 
religious biography, and an outrageous joker at 
one and the same time. He spent much money 
and a considerable amount of time in scientific ex- 
periments, and is credited with very nearly having 
blown his house up while engaged in trying to 
make diamonds. His funeral last Saturday was 
attended by a large number of literary and artistic 
friends, while the wreaths and crosses in flowers 
contributed by loving hands to the last sad cere- 
mony seemed to indicate that which actually 
existed—a large amount of personal popularity 
and esteem. 








LITERATURE IN TONGA. 

A FEW notes on the higher education of so 
remote a corner of the earth as the Friendly 
Islands may not be without interest. The man 
to whom, above all others, the Tongans are 
indebted for what they possess in this respect is 
the Rev. J. Moulton, a Wesleyan missionary of 
scholarly instincts and unusual culture. His 
college, which has done much good and benefi- 
cent work, has for the present succumbed to the 
political and personal spite of the well-known 
dictator of those islands, Mr. Baker; but until 
last year it still contained upwards of one hundred 
scholars, among them some twenty girls, one 
of whom last year occupied in mathematics 
the same pre-eminent position that another 
lady has just taken among ourselves in 
classics. The mingling of male and female 
students was an experiment which had a re- 
markable success, the result being as striking 
morally as it was intellectually ; for the young 
women were strictly superintended, as well as 
instructed in music, drawing, and various 
domestic accomplishments, by Mrs. Moulton, 
with the consequence that they were eagerly 
sought after in marriage—more, perhaps, even 
on moral than on intellectual grounds—by all 
the youth of Tonga. Besides the superin- 
tendence of the college, Mr. Moulton has found 
time not only to translate several works into 
Tongan, such as the New Testament—the Old 
being in progress—catechisms, hymns, grammars, 
and other educational works, including one on 
music, but also to compose in Tongan various 
biographies, a universal history, still incomplete, 
selections from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which are much 
appreciated, as is a little book on natural history, 
as well as a magazine which appears at intervals 
with a wide range of subjects—fairy tales and 
local traditions, history, architecture, music, &c. 

A new book is eagerly sought for. In their 
studies the Tongans are quick and enthusiastic, 
many of those working at the college being of 
mature years, but they are bad linguists, and the 
bent of their mind is further shown by a great 
aptitude for mental arithmetic, with a corre- 
sponding slowness in the solution of a problem. 
They are no mere spiritless students, being 
excellent cricketers, and they have shown a 
remarkable amount of pluck and constancy 
during the recent persecutions. 





MR. EDMUND WATERTON. 


In the notice of Edmund Waterton in last 
week’s Atheneum an allusion is made to his 
Indian descent on the maternal side, which 
implies that in appearance he resembled his 
Indian rather than his English progenitors. 
This impression must, I think, be incorrect, for 
his features struck one as being very English in 
their square massiveness ; his pleasant expression 
and genial air, too, were thoroughly English. 

A curious instance of his likeness to one of 
his English ancestors struck me some years ago, 
which seems d@ propos of this. In the dining- 
room of Deeping Waterton Hall, just over the 
seat which Edmund Waterton always occupied, 
was a full-length portrait of one of his pro- 
genitors—from the costume evidently a seven- 
teenth century picture—so strikingly like 
Edmund Waterton, in build, features, and 
expression, even down to the way in which he 
twisted his moustache, that the suggestion of 
the picture being put in that particular position 
intentionally came to the mind instinctively. 
So remarkable was the likeness that any one 
seeing it could not fail to remember what has 
so often been said about certain features re- 
curring at intervals in long family lines. 

It may interest your readers to know that 
in collecting the ‘De Imitatione Christi,’ which 
you mention, Edmund Waterton had, up to the 
time of his death, succeeded in bringing to- 
gether between 1,100 and 1,200 different editions 
in various languages, and that for some years 
before his death he had been engaged on writ- 
ing a history of his favourite book. In his 
travels in the Netherlands he gleaned much 
fresh information concerning both the book and 
its author, and nothing delighted him more than 
to pick up a copy that he did not already pos- 
sess, or a fact or tradition concerning Thomas 4 
Kempis which was new to him. With the ex- 
ception of Father Bekker, he probably knew 
more about Thomas & Kempis and his works 
than any man in Europe. 

The mention of Edmund Waterton’s descent 
from Sir Thomas More reminds me that the 
clock which figures in the background of Hol- 
bein’s celebrated picture of the More family 
still hangs in the hall of Deeping Waterton, 
and that it still ‘‘ goes,” though I don’t think 
the family catch their trains by it. 

Ettior Stock. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


THE visit of the Emperor of Brazil, who is a 
close student of our literature and takes M. de 
Lesseps for his guide at the Academy; the com- 
petitions in declamation at the Conservatoire ; 
the unveiling of statues of the polemic Armand 
Carrel at Rouen, and the historian Henri Mar- 
tin at St. Quentin ; the eternal speeches of 
General Boulanger, whom M. Dumas fils calls in 
jest General Petrarch, because he is beloved of 
Laura (M. Laur, the deputy who has con- 
stituted himself the champion of the com- 
mander of the troops at Clermont - Ferrand),— 
these are the topics of conversation of the 
Parisians, since almost all the theatres have 
been closed, owing to the necessity of altera- 
tions to reassure the public. I may drop the 
‘* almost,” and say ‘‘all,” for the Opera alone, 
which is open on alternate nights, still has per- 
formances ; while the Coméddie Frangaise, which 
by its charter ought never to cease its perform- 
ances, has been forced to replace Corneille and 
Moliétre by masons and electricians. It had not 
shut its doors since its last visit to London, and 
a summer in Paris with the Comédie closed is a 
sad time for playgoers. 

The Parisian public, which loves its play, and 
would rather do without bread, it was remarked 
long ago, than amusement, fell back last week 
on the annual competitions of the Conserva- 
toire, and for a whole seven days all the curiosity, 
all the excitement of Paris found a refuge in the 
little theatre in the Faubourg Poissonniére. If 





there is a theatre that is infinitely dangerous jt 
is this one. The audience is gasping for gir 
at all times, and in case of a fire people would 
either be burnt up or suffocated with t 
rapidity. M. Charles Garnier, the architect of 
the Opera, was asked to remedy the defects of 
this little house, decorated in a Greeco- Etruscan 
style, like a vase in the Campana Museum, 
‘I know only one remedy,” he replied, “ang 
that is to pull it down”; and he presented to the 
then Minister of the Fine Arts, M. Antonin 
Proust, a plan for rebuilding the Conservatoire 
which would have cost six millions of francs, and 
the minister thought the sum large. ‘ We must 
wait,” said M. Proust. We have waited and 
continue to wait. The burning of the Opéra 
Comique will perhaps lead to something being 
done; but anyhow there will always be 
considerable expense to be encountered, and the 
budget, it seems, is to be cut down in all direc. 
tions. 

However that may be, the house, dangerous 
or not, was too small to contain all the spec. 
tators eager to listen to unknown tenors and 
tragic actresses of the future. The public at 
the competitions is composed of invited guests, 
Managers of theatres, teachers of the pupils, the 
parents, and the pupils themselves receive tickets, 
not to speak of the representatives of govern- 
mental departments and the ministries. But 
the competition being by law open to the public, 
two hundred places are left for whoever chooses 
to present himself—a hundred places in the pit 
and a hundred in the amphitheatre. Well, the 
attractiveness of the competition in tragedy may 
be judged from the fact that the queue begins to 
collect before the turnstiles of the Conservatoire 
in the Rue Bergére at half-past three o’clock in 
the morning. At four inthe morning the crowd 
amounted to six hundred persons, and all this 
eager, excited, and to be sure youthful public 
brings its meal, or rather its meals, in its pocket, 
and from dawn till nightfall submits to be 
cooped and caged in the little box transformed 
into a vapour bath. 

It is often said that the theatreis dying. Itis 
quite certain, however, that the passion for the 
theatre is not dying. It will never die in France; 
and whatever may be the obvious weaknesses of 
these competitions at the close of the session, 
they have contributed excellent and even 
eminent artists to dramatic art. And in all, if 
ten superior actors are turned out in twenty 
years, it is an enormous number. Add up the 
appalling number of pictures which our painters 
exhibit annually at the Salon, without count- 
ing those shown in the windows of picture- 
dealers and in private exhibitions, and then try 
to find out how many of all these painted can- 
vases remain after the lapse of a few years—how 
many mediocre or execrable works to one which 
posterity will either criticize or catalogue. It is 
the same with actors ; and it is not fair to count 
all those who pass by without leaving a mark, 
and not the elect only—few, I grant—who exer- 
cise an influence upon the public and upon art. 
It may safely be said that a Talma in tragedy and 
a Mdlle. Mars in comedy suffice for a generation 
of audiences; and when the audiences have no 
Talma and no Mdlle. Mars, they invent them 
for their own use. “ Faute de grives,” says the 
proverb, ‘‘ on mange des merles ”; and those who 
live upon them assert sincerely that the black- 
bird has all the flavour of the thrush. 

In the October of each year a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred candidates present them- 
selves at the Conservatoire before a jury, con- 
sisting of members of the Commission of Dra- 
matic Studies. Each one of them steps on the 
little stage and repeats some scene or other. 
They are, for the most part, the sons or daughters 
of the humbler bourgeoisie, of Parisian artisans, 
or of Jews; for since Rachel all the young git! 
of the Rue du Temple dream of playing tragic 
parts. Some few are thought to evince a talent 


for the stage ; they almost all display vanity and 


ignorance. Some of them declaim in pitiable 
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style the dream of Athalie or the great speech 
of the Cid ; others murder the verses of Victor 
Hugo. Most of them are sent back at once 
to the counters of their little shops, or to their 
dressmaking or bootmaking. About a few there 
js something interesting—their youth, or a sweet 
yoice, or a pretty face. These are kept. Several 
more are dismissed three months later at the 
second examination. But the jury, like all 
juries, errs on the side of mercy, and, as one of 
the jurymen said, ‘‘ We accept too many, we 
admit too many to compete, and we give too 
many prizes.” 

This is the truth. To be sure, the pupils are 
not allowed to compete till after a preparatory 
examination, which takes place six weeks before 
the public competitions ; but there is always a 
fear of closing their chances to young people who 
may possibly develope powers of acting when 
they come before the audience, and consequently 
the competitions are terribly drawn out. The 
upshot of these exhibitions is that tragedy is 
gradually dying, if an immortal art can be said 





to die. The works exist undisputed, conseorated, 
marmoréennes ; but what has ceased to be is the 
feeling for their interpretation. All the teachers 
at the Conservatoire to-day are realists, moderns. 
M. Delaunay, M. Got, M. Worms, seek in art 
truth, and an individual truth. Of the four 
teachers, M. Maubant is the only one who can 
be termed ‘‘un tragique.” He possesses the 
traditions of that especial art. He made his 
début at the Comédie Frangaise at the time when 
Rachel made her triumphant entry. I do not 
see, for my part, why one should not impart to 
tragedy that accent of truth which renders it 
sometimes so human. The melopeia and the 
tragic hiccough are not absolutely essential in a 
work of Racine’s. The knowledge of the human 
heart united with the art of good expression, 
in these lies the best fashion of playing tragedy. 
Talma used to go out of his way to get into a 
passion when people talked to him of the art of 
declamation, and he claimed, quite rightly, that 
he acted and did not declaim. Why should 
one not act Cinna, Britannicus, Mithridate, 
leaving them the human and simple character ? 
Why should one not pour one’s blood, one’s own 
blood, into these statuelike figures ? 

“T like you,” said Napoleon to Talma, ‘‘ be- 
cause you are always the personage you repre- 
sent. Pompey, Cesar, Augustus, that sly poli- 
tician, can never have resembled actors who are 
always on the stage, and absorbed in getting 
themselves applauded. They used to speak, and 
not to declaim ; and even at the tribune or at 
the head of armies they were orators, and not 
actors. Look you, Talma,” added the Emperor ; 
“you often come to see me in the morning. 
You meet a number of people. There are prin- 
cesses who have been robbed of their lovers, 
princes who have lost their dominions, kings of 
yesterday whom war has brought to the top, 
victorious generals who are hoping for or asking 
for crowns. There are round me deluded am- 
bitions, ardent rivalries, catastrophes, sorrows 
concealed at the bottom of the heart, afflictions 
which force their way into notice. Certainly 
there is plenty of tragedy ; my palace is full of 
it, and I myself am assuredly the most tragic of 
the figures of the time. Well, do you see us 
Talse our arms in the air, study our gestures, 
assume attitudes, affect airs of greatness? Do 
you hear us utter cries? Doubtless no. We 
speak naturally, as each one speaks when he 
is inspired by an interest or a passion. So did 
the people who, before us, occupied the world’s 
stage and also played tragedy on the throne. 
These are the examples to follow.” 

I find this excellent lecture in an article of 
M. P. J. Tissot, entitled ‘‘Déclamation,” written 
for the ‘Encyclopédie Moderne’ of Firmin 
Didot. This extraordinary and tragic Napoleon 
would have made an excellent teacher of tragedy. 
He, like Talma, demurred to accepting the 
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word “*declamation,” which has nevertheless 
been inscribed on the facade of the national 








establishment in the Faubourg Poissonniére : 
‘¢ Conservatoire de Musique et de Déclamation.” 
Another word should be found nowadays. De- 
clamation seems as antiquated as the little 
theatre of the Menus Plaisirs itself. It is 
certain that the public has lost its taste for 
declamation. It is still more certain that the 
tragic art is lost, and that comedy is gaining. 
Molitre is the fashion in the land of Moliére, 
perhaps because he has painted menin their every- 
day garments, without dressing them up in Greek, 
or Roman, or Turkish costumes, which, at a 
given moment, may savour of masquerade. He 
has not cared to cut figures of marble, but to 
embalm figures of flesh and blood; and it is 
found that these have lasted as long as the 
statues of the tragic writers, and to us they 
even seem younger. 

But the comparison would lead me too far. 
To sum up, there are still comedians among 
our young artists, and no tragedians. M. Pail- 
leron and M. Augier will console themselves 
easily. Apropos of M. Pailleron, [ may mention 
that there is a canvass going on for a successor 
to M. Caro at the Institute. M. d’Haussonville 
will probably be elected; his literary essays 
are much liked. He will be successful if a 
pure man of letters be not chosen, a novelist or 
a dramatist. One cannot tell what may happen. 

Eco. 








SALE. 

In the fine library of the late Mr. Brice, 
of Bristol, sold at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on July 26th and the two 
following days, the following were among the 
choicer articles: Dibdin’s Bibliographical Pub- 
lications, on large paper, 1491. 1s, Surtees and 
Raine’s Durham, 47/1. Nash’s Worcestershire, 
201. Dugdale’s Warwickshire, by Thomas, 29/. 
Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, 391. Whitaker’s Rich- 
mondshire, 23/1. Chronicon Nurembergense, 
44]. 10s.; and another copy, 34. Shakespeare’s 
Plays, first four editions (the first slightly im- 
perfect), 168/. Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 73/. Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles, Shakspeare edition, two 
leaves facsimiled, 50/. Hakluyt’s Voyages, first 
edition, with the rare map, 18/. Arabian Nights, 
by Burton, 19/. Hore, MS. with illuminations, 
with arms of Richard II., 31l. 10s.; other MS. 
Hore with illuminations, 1911. 9s. Obsequiale, 
printed in 1491 by Stuchs, 28/. 10s. Augustini 
Confessiones et de Civitate Dei, printed by 
Mentelin, 20/. 15s. Blomefield’s Norfolk, im- 
perfect, 20]. Chippendale’s Cabinet - Maker, 
two editions, 201. 2s. Missale Fratrum Minorum, 
MS., by H. Baring, on vellum, 661. Milton’s 
Poems, first collective edition, 23/. Pope’s 
Autograph Manuscripts, including the Essay on 
Man and Dunciad, with his autograph additions, 
Sapho to Phaon, Essay cn Criticism, Windsor 
Forest, Essay on Man, and Epistles, 220/. 5s. 
Psalterium, MS. on vellum, 25/1. Reeve’s Con- 
chologia Iconica, 87/. Psalterium ad Usum 
Sarum, MS. on vellum, 51/1. Shakespeare’s Plays, 
first edition, wanting title, portrait, and 125 
leaves, 201. Testamentum Novum, MS. on 
vellum, 401. MRossetti’s Autograph MSS., 
1291. 12s. Coleridge’s Autograph Correspond- 
ence with Cottle, 30/.; and Southey’s with the 
same, 21/1. Caricatures, 201. 103., &c. The 
three days produced 3,3351. 8s. 6d. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Rosert Lovis StevENson—on the 
eve of his journey to Colorado, where he 
proposes to remain for some time—is pre- 
paring for the press a new edition, in two 
volumes, of his ‘Virginibus Puerisque,’ 
which has been long out of print. The first 
volume will be a mere reprint ; of the second, 
which has the sub-title ‘ Memories and Por- 
traits,’ the interest will be largely auto- 
biographical, as it will contain the several 





sketches and reminiscences contributed to 
periodical literature by the author during 
the last five or six years—the ‘Talk and 
Talkers,’ the ‘Pastoral,’ and so forth. 
The two volumes, it is understood, may be 
vended separately, though they form but 
one book. Mr. Chatto is the publisher. 
They may be expected in the early part of 
next season, together with Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘Underwoods,’ a volume of verse in Scotch 
and English, and his memoir of the late 
Fleeming Jenkin. 

In September Mr. Allen, of Orpington, 
will publish (?) ‘Hortus Inclusus,’ being 
a volume of selections from Mr. Ruskin’s 
letters to Miss Beever, with a preface and 
notes by Mr. Ruskin. The book has been 
edited by Mr. Albert Fleming, and will be 
a companion volume to ‘ Frondes Agrestes.’ 

Tuer Bishop of Chester (Dr. Stubbs) has 
accepted the post of President of the Pipe 
Roll Society, to which he was unanimously 
elected by the Committee of the Society at 
their last meeting. 

Nezarty the whole of the capital required 
for the projected London evening halfpenny 
paper has been subscribed, and therefore 
the issue of the journal as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be completed is 
considered certain. 

Mr. Joun P. Prenpereast, the author of 
‘The Cromwellian Settlement,’ has just 
ready for publication by Messrs. Longman 
another work on ‘ Ireland from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution,’ an interesting period 
of Irish history in relation to the Act of 
Settlement and its consequences. 


Serm Faris Errenpi, a Turkish author 
now in London, has written, with a view to 
publication, a work on the decadence of 
England in the East. 


A poPputar edition of Dr. Jessopp’s essays 
on rural life in East Anglia, entitled 
‘Arcady,’ will shortly be published. In 
New York Messrs. Putnam will issue an 
edition for American readers, with a special 
introduction by the author. 


AsMALt volume purchased by the Bodleian 
Library at the Brice sale at Sotheby’s last 
week, catalogued as ‘‘Quatuor Evangelia...... 
sec. XIV.,” is found to be the very Evan- 
gelistarium described in the life of St. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, written by her 
confessor, as the book which she most 
valued and as the subject of a miracle. 
Since she died in 1093, the MS. cannot be 
later than the eleventh century. ‘The 
miracle was that when a priest dropped this 
volume into a river it remained entirely 
uninjured for some hours till its loss was 
discovered and it was fished up. The clue 
to this identification was given by Miss Lucy 
Hill, author of ‘Old Saints and New 
Demons,’ who recognized the miracle thus 
described on a fly-leaf of the MS. to be 
identical with one recorded of St. Margaret’s 
book. For nearly 800 years this book must 
have lain unrecorded and perhaps unrecog- 
nized, for there is no trace of any writing 
which would suggest the connexion now 
established. 


Ar the Eisteddfod at the Albert Hall next 
week a discussion will be held upon ‘ The 
Future Development of the Welsh Educa- 
tional System.’ Principal Edwards, of 
University College, Aberystwith, will pre- 
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side. The discussion will be opened by 
Principal Viriamu Jones, of University 
College, Cardiff, and Principal Reichel, 
of University College, Bangor. The Arch- 
deacon of Llandaff, Prof. J. E. Lloyd, Prof. 
Powel, Prof. T. F. Roberts, and others will 
take part. 

Ir is proposed to print the registers of 
marriage licences of the counties of Corn- 
wall and Devon, commencing in 1526, which 
are preserved in the registry of the Bishop 
of Exeter. The work will be edited by 
Lieut.-Col. Vivian, and will be issued in 
bi-monthly parts. The printers are Messrs. 
Pollard & Co., of Exeter. 


Some time ago Mr. Herbert Rhodes, of 
Thorncliffe Hall, expressed a wish to con- 
tribute 2,000/. towards the building of a 
free library at Glossop, and the foundation 
stone waslaidon Saturday last. Mr. Rhodes’s 
gift has been increased by other donations, 
the entire amount being 50,000/., out of 
which public baths and a hospital, in addi- 
tion to the free library, are to be erected. 


‘Icnorant Essays’ is the title of a 
volume which Messrs. Ward & Downey 
will publish this month. The essays, which 
include one on ‘The only Real Ghost in 
Fiction,’ are from the pen of a novelist who 
prefers to withhold his name. 


TxE eighth volume ofthe Pipe Roll Society’s 
publications is now ready for issue. It deals 
with the Great Roll of the Exchequer for 
the eleventh year of Henry IT. (a.p. 1164-5). 
This roll is of greater bulk than any hitherto 
issued by the Society; the index alone oc- 
cupies twenty-five pages. 


A new novel by Miss Florence Warden, 
entitled ‘Scheherezade: a London Night’s 
Entertainment,’ will be published simul- 
taneously in New York and London in 
September. The English edition will be 
issued by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 


THE anonymous novel ‘Miss Bayle’s 
Romance: a Story of To-day,’ of which the 
authorship has been attributed to persons 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
will shortly appear in Baron Tauchnitz’s 
series of reprints. Miss Corelli’s ‘ Vendetta’ 
will also appear in the same series. 


Pror. Roserts, of St. Andrews, is prepar- 
ing for publication a volume entitled ‘ Greek 
the Language of Christ and His Apostles.’ 
The work is expected to be ready in the 
course of a few months. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made in Man- 
chester for the celebration of the phono- 
graphic jubilee and tercentenary of modern 
shorthand by a series of meetings on 
August 29th and 30th. On this occasion 
the vegetarians present will entertain Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, himself a vegetarian, at 
dinner. 


Mr. Epwin Goappy has retired from his 
connexion with the York Herald, which he 
has edited since it became a daily paper in 
1874. 


PuBLIsHERS appear to be doing well in 
the dull season. Of the new edition of 
Outram’s ‘ Legal Lyrics,’ illustrated by Mr. 
W. Ralston, the whole impression has been 
absorbed by the trade before publication, 
while of the special copies with illustrations 
printed on india paper the demand has 
largely exceeded the supply. Messrs, Cassell 





have had a somewhat similar experience, 
they tell us, with their new serial Zhe 
Sea. 

Tue death is announced of Prof. von 
Leutsch, of Gottingen, the editor of Philo- 
logus and the colleague and friend of 
Schneidewin. 

Tue well-known Polish writer Agathon 
Giller, who led an agitated political life 
almost from his boyhood, has just died at 
the age of fifty-six in Galicia. 

Marsuat McManon’s autobiography, 
which has been announced in several 
leading journals here and in France, is 
for private circulation only. 


An interesting figure has disappeared 
from New Orleanswith the death (July 15th) 
of Pére Adrien Roquette, at the age of 
seventy-four. A native of New Orleans, he 
was educated in France, afterwards be- 
coming a missionary among the Choctaws, 
among whom he was known as Chatazima. 
Pére Roquette wrote with facility in many 
languages, but his various volumes of prose 
and verse are in French. 


Pror. Max Mixzer’s three lectures on 
the science of thought, delivered at the 
Royal Institution in March last, of which 
one has appeared in the Fortnightly Review, 
are now appearing in the Open Court, the 
new fortnightly paper of Chicago, and will, 
by arrangement with the author, be issued 
from that office as a small volume. 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Colonial Conference, 1887, Pro- 
ceedings ; Gold and Silver Commission, First 
Report, Evidence, &c.; Irish Land Commis- 
sion, Return of Proceedings to June 30th, 
1887; France, No. 2, 1887 (Literary and 
Artistic Convention), Declaration; Army 
and Navy Estimates, Appendix to First 
Report; Army (Manufacturing Depart- 
ments), Report and Evidence; Thames 
Conservancy, Annual Report of the Con- 
servators; Army and Navy Estimates, Third 
Report from Select Committee; Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, Report ; and reports 
on the trade of Japan, Mexico, and Chefoo 
(China). 
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Comparative Morphology and Biology of the 
Fungi, Mycetozoa, and Bacteria. By Prof. 
A. De Bary. Translated by H. E. F. 
Garnsey, M.A., and revised by Prof. J. B. 
Balfour. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue English edition of this important work 
is worthy of the original, and it is difficult 
to find fault with any detail of it. It is 
more than creditable to all concerned to 
have reproduced the text so efficiently, and 
to have given it to an English public in so 
excellent a form. As it would be impossible 
to give anything approaching an adequate 
account of this work in the limited space of 
a review, we may confine attention to one 
or two of the more prominent features. 

In 1866 Prof. De Bary published a treatise 
on the fungi, lichens, and Myxomycetes in 
the now celebrated series of which Sachs’s 
‘Text-Book of Botany’ formed a part. De 
Bary’s book at once acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the standard work on fungi, 
a position which it has maintained ever 





since. The present treatise was published 
in Germany in 1884, and may be looked 
upon as a second edition, in a sense, of its 
forerunner; but it has been almost entire] 
rewritten, bears a different title, and ad. 
vocates other views, and is therefore, ag 
the author points out, to all intents and 
purposes a new work. 

Few departments of science could show 
progress more extensive and real than the 
special branch of biology treated in thege 
pages. Twenty years have seen the accu. 
mulation of observations and records which 
almost appal by their numbers. The lichens 
have ceased to exist as an autonomous 
group. The Myxomycetes have received 
intelligible delineation marks. The study 
of the Bacteria has become a separate branch, 
with a literature so enormous that no man 
can follow it in detail. But it is in the 
knowledge of the fungi proper that the 
gains to biology have been so concrete and 
pronounced, and not the least remarkable 
fact about this is that the influence of one 
magnificent school, founded by De Bary 
and his pupils, has been the chief moving 
agent throughout the change. Nor has the 
work been the mere extension of the domain 
of facts about fungi and their allies. The 
generalizations of the Strasburg school have 
profoundly affected the whole of biology. 
Abundant testimony of this is afforded 
by comparing our present ideas regarding 
parasitism, the evolution of the fungi, 
hetercecism, pleomorphism, symbiosis, sexu- 
ality, &c., with the ideas of twenty years 
ago, which they have replaced. 

To take the doctrine of pleomorphism 
alone, the very tyro in the subject must 
be impressed with the wide bearing of 
our present (if still imperfect) knowledge 
of the changes of form recorded among 
fungi, and the gradual recognition of the 
truth that although we are astonished at 
the extensive variations of form presented 
by these relatively simple plants, there is, 
nevertheless, nothing in their morphology 
which contradicts their plant nature. 

De Bary’s hearty recognition of Tulasne’s 
work and insight into the significance of 
pleomorphism is accompanied with severe 
though temperate criticism of the views 
of those followers of Tulasne who rashly 
carry the doctrine of pleomorphism to 
extreme and ridiculous lengths. The best 
disciples of the Tulasne school could not 
possibly foresee the consequences of their 
discoveries, and we should not be unduly 
surprised at the extravagant expecta- 
tions which were entertained so long as 
the purely anatomical method of research 
was the only or chief one known. When 
De Bary discovered and demonstrated the 
wonderful fact of hetercecism—showing that 
a fungus on the wheat produces an entirely 
different fungus on the barberry, so far as 
their morphological characters are con- 
cerned—it is not astonishing that many 
saw in this the way to crown the wildest 
conjectures of the pleomorphists of the day. 
Others held sceptically aloof, no doubt. But 
it was then that the key was fashioning 
which should not only open the door to yet 
more brilliant discoveries, but also close the 
passages to barren wastes of speculation; 
and in the hands of De Bary and Brefeld 
and their pupils the methods of culturd 
gradually began to assume those shapes 
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which have already exercised such power 
over the mysteries of these tiny organisms. 

“The scientific method in the conduct of 

these investigations was and is obviously that 
of strict observation of the whole course of the 
uninterrupted development, the ascertaining the 
organic continuity of the parts of the develop- 
ment at each instant of its course. This is 
simply the method by which we determine that 
the apple is a product of development of the 
apple tree, and that the tree is produced from 
the apple. The logic does not change with the 
size of the objects or with our apparatus and 
manipulation.” 
The application of this method of culti- 
vating the fungi, modified in special cases 
according to the ascertained nature of the 
articular form, has yielded results already 
which are far beyond what could by any 
possibility have been foreseen. 

To take one case only in illustration of 
this. The discovery of the sexual organs 
in fungi had led to the most sanguine 
expectations. Then came the actual ob- 
servation of the process of fertilization—the 
passage of the protoplasm from a male organ 
into the oosphere. Meanwhile (we are not 
insisting on the chronology) the failure of 
the best observers to find traces of sexual 
organs in the higher forms, and more 
particularly Brefeld’s magnificent work on 
Coprinus and the allied agarics, led to 
hesitation and difficulties. The discoveries 
in the Peronosporess, Mucorini, and simpler 
Ascomycetes had placed the question as to 
the existence of functionally perfect sexual 
organs among fungi beyond all doubt; Stahl 
had proved the point for at least one group 
of lichens; and many of the higher Asco- 
mycetes were known to possess organs in 
which at least the morphological characters 
of sexual organs were recognizable. 

A long controversy as to the behaviour of 
the extraordinarily simple and easily ob- 
served oospheres and antheridial branches 
in the Saprolegnieze led to the conclusion 
(vigorously opposed by Pringsheim to the 
last, however) that the male organs are 
physiologically inactive—in other words, the 
Saprolegniez: are capable of developing and 
perfecting fertile oospores without fertiliza- 
tion. This afforded a firm basis for the 
further working out of the views advocated 
in the present work, and the student is re- 
quired to look upon the fungi as forming a 
main series developed from algal ancestors, 
starting with true sexual organs, which 
are functionally perfect in the Peronosporez, 
gradually becoming functionally imperfect 
as we ascend through the Ascomycetes, till, 
in the Uredinese and Basidiomycetes, not 
only is there no sexuality, but the very 
organs have ceased to be produced. 

De Bary regards the main series of fungi 
as comprising the Peronosporee (including 
Ancylistee and Monoblepharis), Saprolegnies, 
Mucorini, Entomophthores, Ascomycetes, 
and Uredinese. The curious group of Chy- 
tridies as well as Protomyces and the 
Ustilaginese possibly branch off from the 
above main series somewhere below the 
Entomophthorew ; while the Basidiomycetes 
are regarded as related to the Uredinex 
through the Tremellines. A separate sec- 
tion is also devoted to the doubtful Ascomy- 
cetes, such as Saccharomyces and Exoascus, 
and some ill-understood forms. In our 
opinion the student will be sufficiently repaid 
on studying the author’s discussion of these 





matters by the facts and by the logic dis- 
played; the method of the great Strasburg 
botanist is so strict that his most determined 
opponent would have to concede that his 
account is fair, broad, and critical to a severe 
degree, consequently the student is really 
exercised and not cajoled by the thinking 
recorded in these pages. 

The plan of the work is substantially as 
follows. The fungi are treated separately 
in part i. under the three chief headings 
‘‘General Morphology,” ‘Course of De- 
velopment,” and ‘ Mode of Life”; part ii. 
is devoted to the biology of the Mycetozoa ; 
and part iii. to the Bacteria. 

The first three chapters on the general 
morphology of the fungi are concerned with 
the histology and anatomy of the thallus, 
and with the development, structure, and 
germination of spores. Those who have 
not known the original will find much new 
and interesting information here, and the 
sections on sclerotia and on the mechanism 
of spore distribution should prove of absorb- 
ing interest, even to those who are not 
specially concerned with fungi. 

Chaps. iv. and v. will possibly be re- 
garded as the most important to biologists 
generally, since they deal with the groups 
of fungi in succession—their ‘‘life-histories ”’ 
and classification. We have already re- 
ferred to De Bary’s views on the grouping 
and relationships of the fungi; the detailed 
evidence is here summed up in a masterly 
manner. No one who reads the sections de- 
voted to the Ascomycetes properly can draw 
the conclusion that in bringing forward his 
special views the author is unduly impressed 
with his own theory; many botanists would go 
further than De Bary himself in accepting 
the evidence derived from the study of the 
Ascomycetes. We regard sections lxiii. to 
lxxiv. as particularly noteworthy in showing 
the results attainable by the application of 
trenchant criticism to a tangle of observa- 
tions which in the hands of some specialists 
would lead to confusion upon confusion. 

The physiology of the fungi, in the strict 
sense of the word, is not categorically dealt 
with in this work; nevertheless chaps. vi. 
and vii. may be looked upon as conveying 
most of the main features of what is known. 
The sections on parasitic fungi will probably 
be most popular, and should be read by 
every botanical student. 

Mycetozoa is one name amongst others 
for what are usually termed Myxomycetes, 
and the thirty odd pages devoted to a 
general account of their structure and ‘ life- 
histories” will be more attractive to spe- 
cialists than to the ordinary student of fungi. 
This is by no means the case with the 
brilliant résumé of what is known about 
Bacteria, however. The two chapters on 
this subject (chaps. x. and xi.) are short, 
but there is no mistaking their import, and 
the whole account exhibits most clearly the 
truth that the Schizomycetes are plants, that 
their investigation demands the training of 
the modern . biological laboratory, and that 
we must look to the botanists for the eluci- 
dation of their morphological peculiarities. 
These peculiarities are sufficiently striking 
moreover, and the question of pleomorphism 
has been made a burning one. Here, again, 
nothing short of genius is displayed in the 
critical comments upon the various ideas 
propounded as to the autonomy of the 





species and genera of Bacteria, and we 
commend section cxxxii. to the consideration 
of all naturalists. 

With this we must conclude our notice. 
Much of the book is, of course, too special 
for detailed review, but enough has been 
said to show that it has a distinct bearing 
on the general science of our age, and should 
be read widely outside the small group of 
workers in the department it particularly 
deals with. 

We have noticed very few slips. On 
p- 205 “‘ pores’’ should read spores. Should 
not the reference given as p. 217 (on p. 221) 
read p. 215? On p. 245 occurs ‘‘ Sepodo- 
nium,” and it is so spelt in the original text ; 
in the index, in both cases, it is spelt cor- 
rectly. On p. 312 the insertion of the comma 
after ‘‘gleba is,” interferes with the mean- 
ing of the text. These are trifling points in 
a large work, and the translator and editor 
deserve the gratitude of all English botan- 
ists for putting into their hands this monu- 
ment of true genius. Would that some one 
would provide us with an equally exhaus- 
tive treatise on Alge! 








A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. 
Victor von Richter. Authorized Translation by 
Edgar F. Smith. (Philadelphia, Blakiston, Son 
& Co.; London, Triibner & Co.)—Chemistry of 
the Carbon Compounds; or, Organic Chemistry. 
(Same author, translator,and publishers. )—These 
chemical text-books by Prof. von Richter, of 
the University of Breslau, have gained a wide 
reputation in Germany, and, notwithstanding 
the number of manuals already existing in the 
English language, were well worthy of trans- 
lation. Prof. Edgar Smith, of Springfield, Ohio, 
has given a judicious rendering of the work, 
based upon the fourth German edition. The 
success of the original work has probably been 
due in large measure to the method adopted in 
placing the subject before the student. In the 
‘*Tnorganic”” volume the elements are arranged 
in natural groups based upon the recently estab- 
lished law of periodicity ; indeed the recognition 
of the periodic system forms a special feature of 
the book. Another indication of the modern 
treatment of the subject is to be found in the 
frequent reference to thermo-chemical pheno- 
mena. It is noteworthy that theoretical matter 
is introduced throughout the work in direct rela- 
tion with the phenomena from which the prin- 
ciples may be deduced, theory and fact being 
thus brought into close relationship. The 
volume on organic chemistry is much thicker 
than that on the inorganic department of the 
science, to which, however, it forms a com- 
panion. By the use of small type for the less 
important parts an immense amount of matter 
is compressed into the two volumes. It is to be 
regretted that the scope of the work did not 
admit of more stress being laid upon industrial 
chemistry, so that the processes for reducing 
metals from their ores might have been treated 
less meagrely. To most students, again, it would 
be a decided advantage if the volumes were 
more freely illustrated. On the whole, how- 
ever, the work may be confidently recommended 
to students, especially to those preparing for 
examinations in chemistry, who will duly appre- 
ciate the concise way in which phenomena are 
described and the condensed form in which the 
information generally is packed. 


The Wood-Turner’s Handybook: a Practical 
Manual. — The Metal- Turner’s Handybook: a 
Practical Manual. By Paul N. Hasluck, 
ALMLE. Illustrated. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 
—The lathe may be regarded as the pioneer of 
constructive mechanism. Its origin lies hid in 
remote antiquity, and probably was coeval with 
the invention of the wheel. The earliest appli- 
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cation was, there is little doubt, to the formation 
of utensils of clay, takingthe form of the potter’s 
wheel, the art of hardening clay by fire having 
probably long antedated the mechanical mould- 
ing of the material. From moulding a plastic 
material to cutting a soft substance, such as 
wood, was a natural step, but one that probably 
was not taken before the discovery of the mode 
of making and tempering iron tools. To turn 
metal, or, conversely, to grind metal or hard 
substances by revolving stones, was a yet further 
advance. But it has been reserved for the 
present century to produce the powerful and 
accurate machines which now fill our factories, 
and give accuracy to steel and iron bolts, wheels, 
and implements, from the most delicate escape- 
ment of the watch to the gun weighing more 
than a hundred tons. To write the history, or 
even to indicate the present forms and applica- 
tions of the lathe, is a matter entirely beyond 
the range of a review. Good, simple works on 
the subject are the more requisite from the fact 
that turning, especially in wood, is a favourite 
occupation of the amateur. Mr. Hasluck’s 
little books are clear and simple. The plates 
are very good ; and those who wish to become 
acquainted with turning without taking the 
best method, that of passing through the work- 
shop, will find the volumes well worth purchase. 


United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 
—Part XII. Report of the Commissioner for 
1884. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office.)—The Commissioner, in commencing his 
report, states that under his direction researches 
have been prosecuted not only into the habits 
and characteristics of the fishes themselves, but 
into their general relationships to each other 
and man; the statistics and method of their 
capture; the influences exerted upon their 
movements by physical and other causes ; and, 
in short, whatever information is necessary for 
a satisfactory and proper treatment of the 
general subject. Among the features of the 
year we may note the completion of buildings at 
Wood’s Holl, the investigation of fish epidemics, 
the planting of lobsters in Chesapeake Bay, and 
the appointment of a standing committee of the 
Senate on fish and fisheries. The appendix, as 
usual, consists of a number of articles of interest 
on various subjects. There are reports on the 
activity of the steamers and stations; fifteen 
papers deal with the fisheries of the United 
States or of Northern Europe, Iceland having 
four papers, while one of them, dealing with 
Sweden, is by Prof. Ljungman on the future of 
the herring fisheries on the coast of Bohusliin. 
Fish-culture is dealt with in five papers, chiefly 
on the carp and the oyster. The articles which 
will interest zoologists are by Mr. J. W. Fewkes 
on the jelly-fishes of the Gulf Stream; an ela- 
borate essay by Mr. Ryder on the evolution of 
the fins of fishes ; and a memoir on the relative 
digestibility of fish-flesh in gastric juice, in 
which the statement of Pavy that white flesh, 
such as that of the whiting, is more easy of 
digestion than that which is more or less red 
is confirmed. The difference between the light 
and dark parts of one and the same fish is most 
striking. Of the two miscellaneous papers, that 
by Prof. Brown Goode on the status of the 
United States Fish Commission in 1884 deserves 
attentive study from all who are interested in 
the ‘‘ politics ” of fisheries. 








Science Gossiy. 

Unpgr the title of ‘The Story of Creation’ 
Mr. Edward Clodd has nearly ready for the 
— a@ popular résumé of the theory of evo- 
ution. 


Dr. Rink, for many years Governor of Green- 
land and President of the Royal Board of Trade, 
has just completed a work on the Eskimo 
tribes, their distribution, and the development 
of their language, habits, and implements in the 
course of their migration across the American 


continent, with a comparative vocabulary. The 
work will be printed in English, and issued 
at Copenhagen as the seventh volume of the 
‘* Meddelelser om Grénland” of the Royal Com- 
mission for Directing the Geographical and Geo- 
logical Exploration of Greenland. Like most of 
Dr. Rink’s other publications, it will be edited 
and annotated by Dr. Robert Brown. 








FINE ARTS 


—-— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, le. 








The Pre-History of the North, based on Con- 
temporary Memorials. By the late Cham- 
berlain J. J. A. Worsaae. Translated, 
with a Brief Memoir of the Author, by 
H. F. Morland Simpson. (Triibner & Co.) 


Tis volume was intended to have been 
a popular sketch of Northern prehistoric 
archeology, and the forerunner of a larger 
and more detailed work which the author 
did not live to complete. In the larger 
work Worsaae proposed to show that he 
had discovered very positive evidence of a 
belief in several mythological divinities, and 
of general religious ideas, which had been 
handed down among the Northern people 
from generation to generation, from early 
times to the latest age of paganism. 

In pursuing his researches he found 
representations of the ancient gods, their 
transactions, attributes, and sacred animals; 
and he has embodied his discoveries in 
the small book under review, omitting the 
definite proofs on which his deductions are 
based. We hope that the greater work, in 
however incomplete a state it may have been 
left, will one day be published. 

Mr. Worsaae’s views with regard to the 
peopling of the North may be briefly 
summarized. The earliest immigrants into 
Europe came from Asia, probably from 
India, along the coast-lands of the Medi- 
terranean. These people were unacquainted 
with the use of metals, and lived by fishing 
and hunting, and upon herbs, roots, and 
fruits. Their implements were of stone, 
bone, and wood, of simple and clumsy forms. 
Their intellectual standing was low. Their 
abodes were in mountain caves and under 
overhanging cliffs; and the wild animals 
they encountered were the mammoth, cave 
bear, rhinoceros, cave hyena, &c. They 
were unable, even with the help of the 
great rivers, to penetrate into the interior 
of Europe, by reason of the huge primeval 
forests, poisonous marsh-lands, and mountain 
chains which confronted them, as well as 
of the slowly vanishing masses of ice which 
still covered a portion of the North. 

After a while the climate became less 
severe, and men now acquired the art of 
procuring fire and of improving their 
implements. In the west and south-west 
of Europe these people found fresh hunting 
and fishing grounds, having been pushed 
thither by new immigrants of Asiatic origin. 
Then it was that cattle breeding and agri- 
culture were practised, and permanent dwell- 
ings of some kind, as well as massive stone 
graves for the dead, were erected. North- 
wards, forests began to be in some measure 
cleared. 

Thus far the author may be credited, 
| with one exception, viz., where he ascribes 








a low standard of intelligence to the earliogt 
immigrants. Is it possible to conceive that 
men who possessed the art of sculpturing 
and engraving, with pointed flints, bones 
and other materials, with marvellous 
accuracy of delineation, should have been 
scarcely raised in intelligence above the 
animals which they hunted ? 

Mr. Worsaae next proceeds to show how 
the lands on the Baltic became peopled. 
The inhabitants came from the west and 
south-west of Europe, and were derived 
from the people of the later stone age, 
They occupied the coasts of Jutland for some 
time before they spread themselves in Fyen 
and Seeland, and ultimately crossed the 
Sound, though in no great numbers, to 
Scania. He places the first settlements in 
Denmark at least 3000 years 3.c. “A very 
long time,” he supposes, 


‘‘must have elapsed ere the more highly de- 
veloped races, steadily advancing from the 
South and West, were in a condition—as lake 
dwellings, stone graves, and other memorials 
show—to spread from the Mediterranean coasts 
over Switzerland, part of South Germany, the 
whole of France, Belgium, Holland, the British 
Isles, and North Germany.” 


While this was taking place, and these 
lands, and even Scandinavia, were becoming 
populated, ‘‘the practical knowledge of 
metals, such as bronze and gold, must have 
begun to spread in Southern Europe.” 

When the author describes the stone 
graves of the North he admits that their 
characteristics are distinct and very notice- 
able compared with those of Western 
Europe, and is of opinion that ‘‘the Northern 
structures must be regarded as a continua- 
tion and progressive development of the 
Western.” 

There are some indications, it is true, of 
Western influence in the construction of the 
megalithic tombs, but, taken as a whole, 
Danish monuments vary considerably in 
plan from those found in the south-west of 
Gaul and the British Isles. The so-called 
giants’ graves resemble those of the north 
of Holland, but we doubt if this type has 
any counterpart in France and Britain. The 
nearest approach to the type is observable 
in the remarkable and perhaps unique circle 
of diminutive graves in the Isle of Man, 
which must be of comparatively late date, and 
have been erected by roving marauders who 
for a while settled in that island. In Eng- 
land there is no monument of this character, 
and in Brittany there are three or four ex- 
amples only of long chambers, called ‘‘ allées 
couvertes”’ by French archeologists, which 
had side entrances; but these monuments are 
now so mutilated that it is impossible to 
ascertain what their original plans were, 
and whether covered passages led to the 
side entrances. For these reasons we accept 
with hesitation Mr. Worsaae’s dictum that 
the Danish giants’ chambers were “ de- 
veloped under continued influence from 
abroad,” unless we conclude that the foreign 
influence alluded to was derived from North 
Holland, which was probably peopled before 
Jutland and the adjacent lands, and where 
this type of monument abounds. But further, 
if, according to Mr. Worsaae, the giants 
chambers in Denmark are to be assigned to 
the early bronze age, when stone and metal 
articles dovetail, it is a remarkable fact that 
no bronze objects have been met with in the 
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analogous monuments of North Holland. 
Bronze, in the latter country, is found in the 
barrows which are neither chambered nor 
cisted, and a vast number of them are 
scattered over this country. We consider 
this as the least satisfactory part of the 
book. 

Bronze, Mr. Worsaae tells us, is of Asiatic 
origin, and was brought into Europe from 
India. His words are :— 

“Facts point more and more towards the 
ancient culture-lands in Asia, and to India in 
particular, with its rich veins of copper and tin, 
as in many respects the most probable starting- 
point for the bronze culture both in Asia and 
subsequently in other quarters of the globe.” 
Mr. Evans, in his ‘Ancient Bronze Imple- 
ments of Great Britain,’ p. 477, writes more 
cautiously :— 

‘‘ Where the original centre was placed, from 
which the European bronze was propagated, is 
an enigma still under discussion, and one which 
will not easily be solved. Appearances seem to 
point to its having been situate in Western 
Asia.” 

It may be that future researches will solve 
the problem. 

With our scanty knowledge of the re- 
ligions of prehistoric races, it would be rash 
to assert at what period definite ideas on 
this subject arose. We are not aware that 
any evidence has yet been forthcoming which 
points to a religious belief among the earliest 
immigrants into the south and west coasts of 
Europe, among the people, 7.e., who inhabited 
the caves, and took shelter under over-hang- 
ing rocks. That religious notions of some 
kind existed during the later stone age has 
been deduced from the careful deposition 
of implements, weapons, and personal orna- 
ments with burnt and unburnt bodies in 
megalithic tombs. It may have been no- 
thing more than an indistinct belief in 
another state of existence; but there is no 
evidence that the people worshipped any 
mythological divinities. Their creed fell 
short of a belief in a spiritual existence, 
and was essentially a notion of a material 
life, and therefore vessels containing food, 
hunting implements, weapons of war, bodily 
ornaments, and clothing were placed in the 
graves. Pictorial representations of Northern 
divinities, with theirsigns and sacred animals, 
appear during the later bronze and iron ages, 
and these decorations, &c., became more 
frequent and unmistakable later still, and 
were strongly portrayed upon the gold 
bracteates and other articles of the same 
precious metal, possibly under Christian or 
semi-Christian influences. 

As regards the North in particular, Mr. 
Worsaae considers that the cross - divided 
wheels found on monuments of the later 
stone age are undoubtedly connected with 
some religious idea; that ‘‘ cup-shaped de- 
pressions and circles correspond most nearly 
to the circular symbols of fertility, and source 
of all things,” and are marks of the chief 
deities ; that the custom of trepanning was 
partly to give living persons a religious 
sanctity ; and that amber ornaments, shaped 
like axes or hammers, had probably a sym- 
bolical significance, most likely associated 
with ideas of a mighty deity of thunder. 

The translator has prefixed a brief memoir 
of the author, taken principally from an ex- 
tremely interesting biography read before 
the members of the Royal Society of Northern 


Antiquaries, Copenhagen, by Dr. Sophus 
Miiller in 1885. 








Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland. . By the late Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
(Edinburgh, Douglas.) —This volume consists of 
the Rhind Lectures delivered in 1884 by the 
lamented author, who died while the work was 
passing through the press. It is stated in the 
preface that the proofs have been read, wholly 
or in part, by Dr. Ingram, Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
and Dr. Whitley Stokes; but we do not under- 
stand that those gentlemen are in any degree 
responsible for the soundness of the conclusions 
advanced. The book has been looked for with 
considerable interest by the limited public which 
concerns itself with Ogham inscriptions; but it 
is to be feared that the expectations that have 
been formed will be disappointed. The inter- 
pretation of Oghams has now reached a stage 
beyond which further progress can only be made 
by bringing to bear on the subject all the light 
of modern discoveries in Celtic philology. Valu- 
able as were the services of Sir Samuel Ferguson 
as an indefatigable collector of material for 
Oghamic study, he had no claim to be regarded 
as a philologist, and many of the readings pro- 
posed by him in this volume are linguistically 
untenable. On the other hand, he had too much of 
the scientific spiritto permit himself anything like 
the licence of conjecture assumed by the Bishop 
of Limerick and the late Mr. Brash. Now and 
then, indeed, his speculations are wild enough : 
for instance, he finds in the Oghams of the Ken- 
fig stone an allusion to the legend of Merlin’s 
birth, and he suggests that the name Punpeius 
Carantorius (found in Roman letters on the same 
monument) is a designation of Jesus Christ. 
Extravagances of this kind, however, are rare, 
and the author exhibits a wholesome caution in 
leaving a large proportion of the inscriptions 
wholly or partly unexplained. It is a pity that 
the text of the inscriptions is given only in 
Roman characters; the peculiar nature of the 
Ogham writing renders it extraordinarily liable 
to be misread, and the student who suspects an 
error in Sir S. Ferguson’s transcriptions is obliged 
to render them back into Ogham in order to dis- 
cover whether any slight and obvious correction 
can be made so as to yield a satisfactory sense. As 
to the origin of the Ogham character, the author’s 
opinion is hesitatingly and somewhat obscurely 
indicated, but he appears to favour the view 
that it is a cipher based directly on the Latin 
alphabet. Whether it is of pagan or Christian 
invention he does not attempt to decide, but 
recognizes that at any rate nearly all the extant 
monuments are Christian. With regard to the 
question whether the Gaels or the Britons were 
the first to use Oghams, he inclines in favour of 
the former, ascribing, we think, more weight 
than it deserves to the curious coincidence of 
the order of the letters in the second pentad of the 
Ogham alphabet with that of the initials of the 
first five numerals in Gaelic. Altogether it can- 
not be said that this book is a particularly im- 
portant contribution to the study of Oghams, 
though it will be found useful as a sort of 
handy index to the inscriptions. 


Shoring and its Application: a Handbook for 
the Use of Students. By G. H. Blagrove. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.)—In no respect has 
the practical art of the builder shown a more 
marked advance during the past half century 
than in the case of the systematic attention that 
has been given to those provisional appliances 
which leave no trace when the building is com- 
plete. Formerly all kinds of scaffolding and 
centring were left to the discretion of the 
builder. There are probably many men now 
rising into active practice whose memory may 
not recall the long strings of hod-bearing Irish- 
men who used patiently to climb long ladders, 
each laden with his triangular receptacle for 
bricks or for mortar. Steam power has almost 








manual labour, and that to the advantage of 
all concerned. In the same way the best method 
of overcoming the difliculties which oppose the 
erection of very large works — such, for ex- 
ample, as bridges of wide span—has formed a 
necessary object of the study of the original 
designer. It is of little use to design a stupend- 
ous work, which would stand firmly if once put 
together in place, without at the same time 
showing how it is so to be put together. Nothing 
has done more to promote magnificence of 
design than the heed thus given to those por- 
tions of the work of the builder which disappear 
when their function is effected. Mr. Blagrove’s 
little book on shoring is a work of practical 
value. To stick a prop against or under a 
wall, arch, or floor that gives symptoms of 
strain or of yielding is a simple idea. How 
best to do this, however, especially in cases of 
a critical nature, is by no means so simple. Mr. 
Blagrove has laid down the preliminary rules 
for the guidance of the workman, and has illus- 
trated their application by practical examples. 
Thus the north transept wall of Beverley Minster 
had moved outwards four feet beyond its base in 
an average height of about 100 feet. The tower 
of St. Alban’s Abbey was on the move, settling 
towards its base, crushing the piers, which had 
been previously weakened by excavations for 
tombs, and communicating a movement to the 
arches of the transepts which menaced the 
speedy overthrow of the whole abbey. The 
tower of Bayeux Cathedral is another example 
of the manner in which the rapidly proceeding 
disintegration of the ancient structure was 
arrested by the engineers. How Mr. Thornton, 
of York, Sir Gilbert Scott, and M. Flachat 
saved these noble buildings, and restored the 
walls to their proper perpendicular alignment, 
will be found in the pages of Mr. Blagrove, 
which we recommend as a useful vade-mecum 
for the architect. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


One of the most charming books of the season 
is Rhymes for Young Folks, by W. Allingham 
(Cassell & Co.), with pictures and cuts by Mrs. 
Allingham, Miss K. Greenaway, and other 
artists. Mr. Allingham’s poems are animated by 
a fine spirit fitted to verses having the true lilt. 
They include the romantic stanzas called ‘ The 
Fairies,’ which begins :— 

Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen: 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men : 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. 
With this are “‘I love you, dear,” ‘A Swing 
Song,’ and the delightful ‘ Amy Margaret.’ The 
most spontaneous and fitting of the illustrations, 
in colour or otherwise, are Mrs. Allingham’s, 
Of these there could hardly be anything simpler, 
purer, or prettier than the oval whole - length 
miniature portrait of Amy Margaret, a little 
maiden with chestnut curls. It is a most 
pleasant piece of colour. Quite as good as 
this is ‘Little Birdie,’ a pretty damsel of five 
years old, seated, in a red pinafore and black 
stockings, on a garden seat in the shadow of a 
blossoming tree. The woodcuts by the same 
artist are very delicate and spirited indeed. 
The best of them is the young mother and 
her child embracing just before the little one 
goes to bed. Next to this comes the design 
of the poet seated on the grass in a wood 
with one of his young folks at his side, and 
looking with beautiful wonder at the fairy who, 
cap in hand and hand on breast, salutes Mr. 
Allingham and acknowledges his introduction of 
the child. Miss Greenaway’s pretty coloured 
group of children in a garden, an illustration of 
©The Bubble,’ is in her best style and tasteful. 
It is a pity art and fancy so bright and good 
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Grandma’s Treasures, by M. D. Brine (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.), is illustrated with many rather 
pretty cuts of no great account. The story, which 
is in a kind of doggerel verse, deals with the 
emotions and memories of a farmer’s wife who 
in her age sells a quantity of old furniture, long 
set aside as worn out, which, as she discovered 
when the articles were taken away, still possesses 
a sentimental interest for her. The story is 
laboured, artificial, and tedious, overloaded with 
‘*tender points” made on purpose. Fine poetic 
art would have taught Mrs. Brine (her name 
suits a lachrymose poem) to avoid excess of 
fretting and weak tears. 


The Lily and the Cross, by E. Nesbit, contains 
some pretty and effective cuts of churches, land 
and water scapes, and cloud prospects, engraved 
neatly rather than learnedly, and, in a tastefully 
written poem, an allegory of the resurrection 
of the soul, of which this is one of the best 
verses, on spring :— 

Then o’er all the earth was felt the dear 
And gracious life of the re-risen year, 

And vows of Love were whispered where the wet 
Dead leaves lay thick about the violet, 

And all the meadow and the woodland way 
Grew greener and more glorious every day. 


Messrs. Griffith & Farran publish the book. 


One Hundred Examples of Engravings by F. 
Bartolozi, Part IV. (The Autotype Company), 
of which only 150 copies have been issued, com- 
pletes the publication, of which we have already 
recommended the preceding parts to our readers, 
many of whom, prizing Bartolozzi’s taste and 
general feeling for what is pretty and senti- 
mental in painting, and his unquestioned skill in 
stipple engraving, desire to possess examples of 
his works. A modern fancy has revived the 
popularity of his plates, and given to them such 
an unprecedentedly high value in the market 
that comparatively few can hope to obtain the 
originals. It was, therefore, a good idea to 
reproduce these things in the original colours, 
red and black, from choice impressions in the 
British Museum. The autotype process lends 
itself to this purpose, and the publishers have 
taste enough to issue the copies in a becoming 
manner. The copies are not only so nearly 
identical with the prints that it is difficult to 
tell one from the other in most cases, but, 
though photographic, they are unquestionably 
permanent. The subjects comprise Cipriani’s 
‘Pysche going to Bathe,’ always considered a 
masterpiece of its kind ; and Reynolds’s ‘ Venus 
chiding Cupid for Learning to cast Accounts,’ 
the picture belonging to Lord Northbrook, 
and lately at the Grosvenor Gallery with other 
Sir Joshuas. Next is a specimen of that kind 
of engraving in which few excelled Barto- 
lozzi, being a reproduction of Guercino’s pen- 
drawing of ‘The Virgin and Child with St. 
Elizabeth,’ a capital print. ‘Master P. Yorke,’ 
‘Lord Royston,’ or ‘ Boy with a Dog and Bird,’ 
is a reproduction of Reynolds. Angelica Kauff- 
man’s ‘ Griselda,’ in an oval, long thought the ne 
plus ultra of that fair dame’s studies, comes ad- 
mirably in the copy, but, charming as it is in its 
way, we have always preferred ‘ Lavinia, Coun- 
tess Spencer,’ of which S. Cousins produced in 
mezzotint a noble plate after Reynolds. Both 
the copies before us are excellent ; best of all 
the plates by Bartolozzi after A. Kauffman is 
the famous ‘ Horace,’ showing the youth asleep 
under myrtle boughs, watched by Poesy with 
the book and clarion. The above are fair 
specimens of the collection, which also in- 
cludes Reynolds’s ‘Lesbia’ and ‘Hon. Lester 
Stanhope’; Cipriani’s ‘Comedy’ and ‘ Hebe’; 
Bartolozzi’s ‘Silence’; Raphael’s ‘ Madonna of 
the Fish,’ at Madrid; and reproductions of 
Hamilton, West, and Amiconi. A series of 
notes give the histories of the pictures and the 
prints themselves. 











St. Botolph’s Priory Church, may I be allowed 
to say that of the two terms mentioned in con- 
nexion with what is now, or has been lately, 
proceeding there, in your note of last week, 
‘* preservation ” and “restoration,” the latter 
disclaimed term appeared to me the more ap- 
plicable? I mean that the recent work has been 
made to look as unlike recent work, and as much 
like the old work, as possible ; so much so that 
it is difficult to distinguish between them. Ina 
ruin of which the interest mainly consists in the 
mode in which certain materials were used in 
constructing the walls, this is not, surely, true 
“ preservation.” W. Niven. 





THE CHARTERHOUSE, 


Asout a fortnight since the authorities began 
to pull down the modern buildings connecting 
the Registrar’s apartment with the old tank or 
conduit, and were proceeding to pull down the 
tank also, to make way, it is said, for a new 
billiard- room for the Registrar. Owing to 
remonstrances from without, the demolition of 
the tank has been abandoned after the upper 
story, or cistern proper, has been destroyed. The 
lead lining was taken out some years ago, and 
the cistern has since been occupied as part of 
the dwelling. 

This old tank was probably built by the first 
governors of the hospital. The style of work is 
Jacobean, the bricks are twoinches thick, and laid 
in old English bond. The part remaining at this 
moment is the round-headed cross vault on four 
heavy square piers which supported the cistern. 
The sides were enclosed at some early time ; it 
is, therefore, a solid vaulted chamber very fit 
for a larder or cellar. 

It would seem as if something more akin to 
dislike than indifference to local traditions pre- 
vails at the Charterhouse when no effort was 
made to include this substantial and not useless 
part of the ancient establishment in the plan of 
the new structure. 

As a piece of architecture it is no ways re- 
markable. There is nothing in it which could 
not be shown, and in a sense preserved, by a 
careful drawing ; but it is an actual piece of the 
ancient hospital. It is shown as an isolated 
square building, with pyramidal lead roof, in the 
old views given by Strype and others, and on the 
still older plans its position is plainly marked. 
It may, indeed, have taken the place of ‘‘ the 
cistern by the kitchen door” of the oldest plan 
of all, the parchment of the fifteenth century. 

The complete demolition has been stopped. 
If the Registrar finds its continued existence a 
hindrance to his comfort, those who do not wish 
to have the ancient buildings of the Charter- 
house destroyed piecemeal will rejoice that at 
least some part is left to testify to the truth of 
a long tradition. 





THE ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
SALISBURY. 


Tue Salisbury meeting of the Institute began 
on Tuesday, August 2nd, when there was an un- 
usually good muster of members and visitors. 
The first sentences of the opening address of 
General Pitt- Rivers, the president of the 
meeting, showed that he intended to break 
through the usual routine of such occasions, 
which consists in making a discursive speech 
upon nothing in particular. He gave general 
satisfaction to his hearers by devoting half 
an hour to an able and pregnant review of 
what archzology has done and is now doing 
with regard to prehistoric or non-historic man, 
a subject that is essentially his own. But he 


gave a wider significance to the term than it 
often bears, apparently including within it—we 
think with doubtful utility—all those races of 
dim historic times previous to the tribal in- 
vasions after the withdrawal of the Romans 
from England, Archeology, he said, had learnt 





camps and villages. There can be little doubt 
that in several districts of England the barrows 
have been so far exhausted that the study of 
camps and villages will, of necessity, be the chief 
pursuit of archzeologists of the present and 
future. When once the site of an early Village 
has been ascertained, the richness of the materia] 
for investigation beneath the surface of our 
quiet fields will probably be startling in its 
variety and worth. If General Pitt-Rivers can 
only succeed in firing a score or so of intelligent 
landed proprietors to undertake like investigations 
to his own, our knowledge of the earlier English- 
making tribes will be immeasurably increased, 
The general passed rapidly in appreciative review 
the Wiltshire labours of Stukeley, Hoare, and 
Merriman, together with the various and more 
recent labours of Mr. Boyd- Dawkins and Sir John 
Lubbock, especially accentuating the differences 
that the barrows had shown between the round- 
headed tribes from the north and the long-headed 
tribes from the south. He then spoke of the 
district that stretches westward from Salisbury 
to Blandford as being exceptionally rich in 
ethnological value, particularly with regard to 
the race of short, dark-haired men. This led the 
President to speak of the excavations that he 
has laboriously and systematically conducted 
on his estates round Rushmore, which have led 
to the discovery of several Romano-British vil- 
lages. These will be visited by the Institute next 
week. From the skeletons here exhumed, the 
remarkably short stature of one section of our 
ancestors has been put beyond cavil. The aver- 
age height of the men was only 5 ft. 2 in. and of 
the women 4ft. 10in. The skeletons seem 
further to show that here there had been some 
admixture of the earlier and later Britons, 
together with a certain Roman strain that experts 
believe they have detected in two or three of 
the skulls. In the latter part of his address 
the President dealt briefly with the earliest 
traces of man as found in the drift, stating that 
evidence was gradually accumulating from the 
skeletons of this period, two more having been 
found at Namur within the last year. Speak- 
ing of the low class of skulls found in the 
drift, General Pitt-Rivers plunged into debat- 
able waters, and caused a little sensation 
among the numerous clergy present by talking 
with quiet assurance of the ‘‘ earliest struggles 
of our ape-like ancestors to become men.” No 
debate, however, ensued, the luncheon hour 
had its claims, and Earl Percy, in proposing a 
vote of thanks for what was undoubtedly the 
most interesting and valuable address to which 
the Institute has listened for many a year, 
sufficiently accentuated the feeling of reserve 
with which many of the audience received the 
conclusions of the general with regard to ‘‘ drift- 
man.” 

Precentor Venables, in his discourse in the 
early afternoon in the chapter house on the 
cathedral church of Sarum, told well the oft-told 
tale of the translation of the cathedral of Old 
Sarum to its present site by Bishop Le-Poer, a 
work begun in 1220. The remarkable ground- 
plan of Old Sarum minster was illustrated by 4 
large diagram. The unity of the design and 
the astonishingly preserved purity of the Early 
English style of Salisbury Cathedral make it 
an easy church to visit and describe; but the 
precentor did his work, both in the chapter 
house and when perambulating the building, 
with freshness and diligence. We are only 
inclined to cavil a little at one or two of his 
remarks. In his enthusiasm for Salisbury, 
when descanting on parallel sections of the 
cathedrals of Salisbury and Amiens which were 
exhibited by way of contrasting their respective 
heights, he was betrayed into speaking of the 
latter as “‘ poor,” ‘‘ thin,” “ meagre,” with other 
adjectives even less complimentary. To many 
this treatment of the glorious vistas and superb 


| heights of the interior of Amiens, and of the 
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«Bible in stone” of its western porticoes, as 
styled by Mr. Ruskin, must surely have sounded 
strange and unreal. Again, there are surely not 
a few capable of judgment who might prefer 
the chapter houses of York or Wells to the 
thinner effects of graceful Salisbury, and yet the 
precentor spoke as if it was an accepted axiom 
that Salisbury held undisputed sway among 
English chapter houses. 

The members visited the Early English hos- 
pital of St. Nicholas, founded by Ela, Countess 
of Salisbury, about the same time as the cathe- 
dral church. The master, Rev. G. H. Moberly, 
kindly explained its plan, but his views were 
not altogether accepted, and it seemed to us 
that Mr. Micklethwaite thoroughly established 
that there were here originally two chapels side 
by side, their naves, as it were, being used for the 
cells or cubicles of the poor men and poor women 
who were on the foundation, and that at a later 
period this plan, not working well, was aban- 
doned, and a block of detached buildings erected 
for use of the poor. The arcade between the 
two naves still remains, and the two chapels, 
one being used for service and the other as a 
kitchen. Close at hand are the remains of the 
old bridge chapel of Harnham Bridge on an 
island in the river. 

The episcopal palace, a block of low, irregular, 
picturesque, but probably highly inconvenient 
buildings, to the east of the minster, was then 
inspected. The bishop was most assiduous in 
explaining everything, and in giving the freest 
access to every nook and cranny of the ram- 
bling house. Beneath the old hall, now quite 
modernized, runs a fine lower hall, or under- 
croft, of thirteenth century work, with groined 
roof and supporting columns. The bishop has 
begun an excellent work, in which we hope he 
will persevere, of clearing out some of the many 
partitions and disfigurements that have so 
materially hidden this excellent work. The 
chapel is an upper room, and is of good Per- 
pendicular design throughout. The bishop there 
read a document of the time of the Restoration, 
describing its consecration, and thought that it 
therefore could not have been used for this pur- 
pose previously. Dr. Cox thought that it had 
been used as a chapel from the time of its first 
building, stating that reconsecrations of pre- 
viously used buildings, after the disuse of the 
Commonwealth, were not uncommon. Mr. 
Micklethwaite agreed that it had always thus 
been used, but said that it would only have 
been licensed and a consecrated altar-slab used 
in pre-Reformation days. 

The Bishop of Salisbury’s lecture on the epis- 
copal seals of Sarum, with which he opened the 
Antiquarian Section in the evening, was long and 
elaborate, showing an almost complete series of 
examples. At the time of the Reformation the 
bishops somewhat strangely dropped the words 
“Dei gratia” from their seals, and it has re- 
mained for Bishop Wordsworth, in his beautifully 
designed seal, to restore the omitted words. 

On Wednesday morning the archeologists 
visited the massive earthworks of Old Sarum. 
Here General Pitt-Rivers discoursed on the 
date and construction. Though doubtless 
of a pre- Roman origin, Old Sarum was 
altered and held by the Romans, and again 
materially changed and strengthened by the 
Normans. A fragment of the wall on the 
outer defence, about 10 ft. thick, was subjected 
to close examination and much discussion. 
Though the veteran Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, 
seemed inclined to give it a Roman date, which 
has also been assigned to it by Mr. Roach Smith, 
the general consensus of opinion leant decidedly 
in - direction of its being part of the Norman 
work, 

Just before the beginning of the session of 
the Institute, a cormorant, strange to say, paid 
a visit to the cathedral, and took up a position, 
which it retained for two or three days, on one 
of the highest gurgoyles. Of what is this a 
portent ? 





Line-Art Gossiy, 

Mr. Warts has made great progress with the 
colossal equestrian group, designed as a type of 
conquering energy, and representing a stalwart 
warrior reining in his horse, while from under 
one hand he looks forward over new lands. We 
described this work with much admiration some 
time ago. It is to be cast in bronze. 


Mr. A. W. Franxs has presented to the 
British Museum a most remarkable coin lately 
received from India. It is a decadrachm of the 
Bactrian series, the first ever met with, and 
bears on the obverse a horseman charging with 
his lance an elephant, on whose back are two 
warriors ; and on the reverse a king or Zeus, 
standing, holding a thunderbolt and a spear ; in 
the field is a monogram composed of the letters 
AB. The obverse records some victory of the 
Greeks over the barbarians, and the reverse 
may be a representation of Alexander the Great. 
The coin evidently comes from the district of 
the Oxus, and was struck about the middle of 
the second century B.C. 


Dr. Percy Garpner, of the British Museum, 
Disney Professor at Cambridge, has been elected 
to the Professorship of Classical Archeology 
at Oxford. Mr. Warwick Wroth has been pro- 
moted to the post in the Coin Department of 
the Museum vacant by the removal of Dr. 
Gardner to Oxford. 


A sELECTION of the antiquities found during 
the excavations of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
at Tell el Schudiyeh, Zagazig, and other sites in 
the Delta, is in course of arrangement at Oxford 
Mansion, Oxford Circus, W., in rooms kindly 
lent for the purpose by the Archeological In- 
stitute. The exhibition will be open to sub- 
scribers to the Fund and to members of the 
Institute and their friends every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday for three weeks, from next 
Monday. 

Messrs. Grorce Rovutiepce & Sons will 
publish next month an édition de luxe of the 
complete collection of ‘‘ The Randolph Caldecott 
Picture-Books,” with a preface by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, printed on hand-made paper from the 
original blocks. The edition is limited to 750 
numbered copies. 


Messrs. Scripner & Co., New York, have in 
the press a new work on architecture from the 
pen of Mr. Arthur L. Tuckerman, of the firm of 
Weston & Tuckerman, whose plans for the new 
extension of the Metropolitan Art Museum of 
New York have just been accepted by the 
trustees of that institution. 


Amone the fine edifices now in the hands of 
the ‘‘restorer” is the Priory Church at Old 
Malton. The Building News says that, having 
to remove not less than four feet of rubbish from 
over the ancient floor, the bases of the octagonal 
pillars on the north side of the nave were laid 
bare, and some beautiful carving was displayed. 
The Norman pillars on the south side show signs 
of the great fire which nearly destroyed the 
church a few years before the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 


Tue City authorities are likely to have a lively 
time of it whenever big architectural works are 
undertaken by them in future. It is decided 
that the office of City Architect, lately filled by 
Sir H. Jones, and worth at least 2,000/. a year, 
shall be abolished. A City Surveyor, at 8001. 
a year, will be a cheaper oflicer, and perhaps as 
good an architect. The surveyor ought to be 
capable of small works, while for big ones there 
will be joy in professional circles when open or 
limited competitions are announced. 


THERE can be no difficulty in widening to the 
proposed forty feet the roadway in front of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields Church. We do not be- 
lieve that the road needs to be altered at all; 
but, conceding this point to those who crave for 
something which shall disturb the present state 








of things, and lead to the spending of the rate- 
payers’ money, we accept the suggestion of Mr. 
R. Nevill that the steps leading to the disused 
doorway of the Royal Academy Keeper’s residence 
at the east end of the National Gallery should 
be done away with. Let the footway on that 
side of the road be carried over the area at the 
extremity of the Gallery, and start the iron 
railing from the end of the building, and every 
requirement will be satisfied without injury to 
the church or the Gallery. Mr. Butterfield’s 
suggestion to reduce by one-half the depth of 
the portico of the church is but the counsel of 
despair ; it would injure the church most terribly, 
and cost a hundred times as much as Mr. Nevill’s 
plan. 


THE new cathedral at Truro is to be completed 
in October. The Primate will probably officiate 
at the consecration during the last week of that 
month or the beginning of November. Doubt- 
less Mr. Pearson’s large and elaborate church 
has been erected in the shortest time of any 
cathedral in this island. 


THERE is now open at Norwich, under the 
auspices of the Art Circle of that city, a very 
interesting exhibition of the works of James 
Stark, the well-known able pupil of Old Crome. 


WE trust that during the holidays the public 
will not forget the question of getting rid of that 
detestable new coinage which everybody con- 
demns. Mr. Boehm’s productions—it matters 
little who blundered and wasted the public 
money in designing them badly or executing 
them in a manner worthy only of the designs— 
are simply discreditable to the nation, and must, 
sooner or later, be withdrawn. We have no 
sympathy with vulgar outcries against employing 
foreigners for public purposes, provided always 
a foreign artist can be found to do better than 
any native-born one. A competent native artist 
could easily have been found. If we must have 
a foreigner, let us inquire in Paris, where a 
dozen medalists are ready to beat the dull 
trumpery produced by the Mint out of the 
field. 


Some necessary works, involving the expendi- 
ture of about 5001 , are to be undertaken by the 
trustees of Lord Conyers at Conisborough Castle. 
A lodge is to be erected for a keeper of the ruins, 
and the approach to the keep will be repaired. 


Tue Russian Novosti states that some stones 
bearing Syrian inscriptions have been dis- 
covered in Semiretchinsk, and that M. Khvol- 
son, corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences, has just written a monograph on those 
of them that have been deciphered. They are 
said to be the only Syrian inscriptions yet dis- 
covered outside Mesopotamia, and they may be 
traced to the Nestorians who traversed Central 
Asia and established themselves on the confines 
of China. 








MUSIC 


—— 


Musical Gossiy. 


MapameE Parti will give a concert on behalf 
of the poor of Brecknock at the Brecon Town 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon next. She will 
be assisted by several well-known artists from 
London, and the concert will be conducted by 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. 


TuE most interesting musical features of the 
Eisteddfod, which will be held in the Albert 
Hall next week, will be the choral competitions 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. On the former 
day there will be a contest of male-voice choirs 
for a prize of 50/.,in which one English choir 
from Huddersfield and eleven Welsh societies will 
take part. On Wednesday there will be a com- 
petition between choirs of mixed voices of 250 
to 300 voices for prizes of 2501. and 501. In this 
six Welsh societies, end two English, Hudders- 
field and Nottingham, will take part. 
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Frau Costma WacGner has presented M. 
Lamoureux with a splendidly bound score of 
‘ Lohengrin,’ and some autographs of the com- 
poser, in recognition of his efforts in the Wag- 
nerian cause in Paris. 

Verpt's ‘ Otello’ will be heard for the first 
time in Germany at Munich, where the work is 
to be produced at the Court Theatre during the 
coming season. 


ANOTHER centenary performance of ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni’ is to be given at the Paris Opéra in 
October, when the manuscript score of the work, 
now in the possession of Madame Viardot Garcia, 
will be exhibited in the foyer. 


Tue story of Verdi’s life and of the produc- 
tion of his recent opera ‘ Othello’ at Milan will 
be told by Miss Blanche Roosevelt in a new 
work, ‘Verdi, Milan, and “Othello,”’ which 
Messrs. Ward & Downey have just ready for 
publication. The book is dedicated to Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, and will contain several portraits 
and other illustrations. 


Yet another music-drama on the subject of 
‘Faust,’ by Heinrich Zéllner, will be produced 
at Munich and Cologne during the coming season. 
The words are taken wholly from Goethe’s poem. 

A NEw opera on the subject of Joan of Are, 
by C. N. Reznicek, has been produced with much 
success at Prague. 

Tue municipality of Genoa has increased the 
subvention of the Carlo Fenice Theatre from 
2,8001. to 4,000/. 








DRAMA 
The Works of John Marston. Edited by 
A. H. Bullen, B.A. 3 vols. (Nimmo.) 


In producing a critical edition of the works 
of Marston Mr. Bullen has been brought face 
to face with the most serious task he has 
yet undertaken in his praiseworthy effort to 
supply trustworthy reprints of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. No Dyce has, as in the 
case of Middleton or Marlowe, gone before 
and swept the way. Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps has, it is true, supplied an 
edition of Marston which scholars have 
been compelled to accept. In this, how- 
ever, the editor has confined himself to 
reprinting one or other of the early 
quartos with all their errors and misread- 
ings. How corrupt these are is scarcely 
conceivable by any except students of the 
early drama. Prose in these editions is 
continually printed as verse, and verse as 
prose, the metre is measured out apparently 
by no higher authority than the printer’s 
reader, stage directions are inserted in the 
text, and elements of confusion are sown 
broadcast over the whole. A single instance 
of the manner in which, in dealing with 
these, error is all but inevitable, will serve 
to show the state of the text and will supply 
Mr. Bullen with an important correction for 
his second edition. In ‘The Wonder of 
Women, or the Tragedie of Sophonisba,’ 
which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps reprints from 
the second edition, that of 1633, Syphax 
(Act I. sc. i.), invoking Scipio to lead him 
against Carthage, says, after employing 
some other phrases :— 

Strike through obedient Neptune, till thy powers 

Dash up our Lybian house, and thy just armes 

Shine with amazeful terror on these wals ! 

O now record thy fathers honord blood 

Which Carthage drunke, thy uncle Publius blood 

Which Carthage drunke, 30000 soules 

Of choice Italians Carthage set on wing. 


Reverting to the quarto of 1606, Mr. Bullen 


gives us the correct reading in the early 
lines— 


Dash up our Libyan ooze, 
and modernizes the orthography and punc- 


tuation. He fails to see that an “0” has 
slipped out of the sixth line. This he 
prints, 


—till thy prows 


Which Carthage drunk ; thirty thousand souls, 
instead of, as it should be, ‘‘ three hundred 
thousand souls.” This reading restores the 
metre. In the battle of the Trebia alone, 
according to Cornelius Nepos, twenty-six 
thousand Romans fell, and double that 
number fell at Cannz. Many other battles 
scarcely less bloody took place, and the toll 
of “ choice Italians’ might fairly be raised 
by Syphax, who had every reason to aug- 
ment rather than diminish the Roman losses, 
to three hundred thousand. That this is 
the correct reading of the line will not admit 
of a doubt. 

How hopeless is the task of dealing with 
corrupt passages will be seen by any reader 
who turns to the opening scene between 
Piero and Strotzo in the second part of 
‘Antonio and Mellida,’ where the jumble 
of speeches, stage directions, &c., is abso- 
lutely undecipherable, offering greater diffi- 
culties than any crux in Shakspeare. This 
scene Mr. Bullen wisely lets alone, so far 
as the text is concerned, supplying only a 
few suggestions as to the meaning of words 
or phrases. In most cases Mr. Bullen’s in- 
dications and corrections are admirable. His 
knowledge, assumably unrivalled, of our early 
collections of popular poetry enables him to 
trace to their sources many fragments of 
song, his own acuteness and cultivated taste 
prompt many admirable suggestions, and 
his knowledge of the early use of words 
enables him to throw light into innumerable 
dark crannies. A few alterations deserve, 
however, to be reconsidered. In the speech 
of Franceschina, the heroine of ‘The Dutch 
Courtezan,’ the words addressed to Freevill 
(Act IT. se. ii.) are thus printed :— 

A mine, a deere leevest affection ! (Halliwell Phil- 
lipps, after the edition of 1633). 

A(h) mine, a(h) dear leevest affection (Bullen). 

The addition by Mr. Bullen of the first 
h is defensible, if not very important. The 
entire phrase is intended for ‘“‘O mine 
alderliefest affection,” the word alderliefest 
being used as in “mine alderliefest sove- 
reign,”’ Shakspeare, ‘2 Henry VI.,’ I. i. 28. 
The pronunciation, as in the speeches gener- 
ally of Franceschina, is supposedly Dutch. 
A similar word is used by the same woman 
(Act I. sc. ii.) in a similar meaning, ‘‘O 
mine aderliver love, vat sall me do to re- 
quit dis your mush affection,” and is here 
said by Mr. Bullen to be a corruption of 
Dutch alderliefster. 

In ‘The Fawn,’ ITI. i. 498-9, the reading 
of the first and third editions, 

I read his eyes as I can read an eye 

Tho’ it speak in darkest characters, 

with the accent upon the word can, is greatly 
preferable to that of the second, 

I read his eyes as I can read any eye, 

which Mr. Bullen adopts. 

In ‘The Fawn,’ I. ii. 70, e¢ seg., five 
speeches are assigned to Hercules, Duke 
of Ferrara, who is not then on the stage, 
instead of to Herod Frappatore. These are 
fair samples of a class of emendations for 





which in a second edition there is ample 


room, if not absolute necessity. Very many 
similar corrections are at Mr. Bullen’s dis. 
posal. 

The place of Marston in the Elizabethan 
hierarchy is not easily settled. To the 
greatest he is in most respects inferior, 
and writers such as Middleton, Heywood, 
and Decker are touched to finer issues, 
Somewhat curiously, he has been assigned 
by early writers a position as one of the 
purifiers of the stage. lLangbaine in his 
‘ Account of the English Dramatick Poets’ 
accepts—surely on trust—and repeats the 
testimony of Marston’s bookseller William 
Sheares affixed, in the shape of a dedicatory 
epistle “To the Right Honourable the 
Lady Elizabeth Carey, Viscountess Falk- 
land,” to some, but not all, copies of 
Marston’s works, 1633: ‘‘That he is free 
from all obscene speeches, which is the 
chief cause that makes plays to be so odious 
unto most men. He abhors such writers 
and their works ; and hath professed himself 
an enemy to all such as stuffe their scenes 
with ribaldry, and lard their lines with 
scurrilous taunts and jests.”” This strikingly 
inappropriate testimony, directly opposed to 
that of Marston’s contemporaries, who charge 
him with the use in his satires of words “that 
might become plain-dealing Aretine,” is 
repeated in Theophilus Cibber’s ‘ Lives of 
the Poets,’ 1753, and again in the ‘Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’ of Baker, Reed, and 
Jones, 1812. Edward Phillips in his 
‘Theatrum Poetarum,’ in which he is 
supposed to present the opinions of 
Milton, contents himself with speaking of 
Marston as “‘a tragic and comic writer 
not of the meanest rank among our English 
dramatics.” Sir Egerton Brydges, however, 
in his reprint with additions, introduces 
the praise of William Sheares, which he 
transcribes from the ‘Biographia Dra- 
matica.’ Never, surely, was a reputation 
for chastity of speech, extending over close 
upon two centuries, so cheaply won. Mr. 
Bullen’s sounder criticism concerning Mar- 
ston’s earliest publication, ‘The Meta- 
morphosis of Pygmalion’s Image,’ is that 
‘‘the versification is tolerably smooth, 
and the licentiousness does not cali for 
any special reprehension.” That Arch- 
bishop Whitgift failed to see the moral 
purpose with which the poet claimed to 
have been inspired, and passed a severer 
censure upon it than Mr. Bullen, is shown by 
the fact that he ordered it in 1599, with other 
works, to be committed to the flames. If 
Marston is not the most obscene of the dra- 
matists, it would be a difficult task to state 
who is entitled to the place. He hides his 
outspokenness not seldom in foreign lan- 
guages, and is specially fond of Italian for 
the purpose. Whatis worse, however, than 
any amount of obscene pleasantry is that his 
women, with few exceptions, are essentially 
animal. The physical aspects of love are 
those on hich by preference his purest 
vestals love to dwell, and the companions to 
his heroines, the Nerissas to his Portias, and 
so forth, indulge in a frankness of illustra- 
tion and an outspokenness of reference 
which the worst character in the dramatists 
of the Restoration cannot easily surpass. 
Let any one who doubts this turn to ‘The 
Dutch Courtezan ’ (III. i.), where Beatrice, 





one daughter of Sir Hubert Subboys (Sub- 
bois, ed. 1633), chides her sister Crispinella 
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for the use of a phrase of wholly exceptional 


coarseness :— 

BgA. Fie, Crispinella, you speak too broad. 

Crt. No jot, sister; let’s ne’er be ashamed to 

speak what we be not ashamed to think: I dare 
as boldly speak venery as think venery. 
To the repeated remonstrance of her sister 
Crispinella then undertakes, with a freedom 
that forbids quotation, a defence of free 
speech, and ends by declaring, “‘ For as in 
the fashion of time those books that are 
call’d in are most in sale and request, so in 
nature those actions that are most prohibited 
are most desired.” These utterances, more- 
over, are not those of clowns or professed 
wantons, but of ladies of birth and virtue 
supposedly irreproachable. 

Another noticeable feature in Marston 
is his indebtedness to Shakspeare. Not 
only does he copy Shakspeare in occasional 

assages— there are few contemporaries 
that escape this charge—whole plays are 
written with an apparent purpose of imita- 
tion. Speeches closely copied from Shak- 
speare are assigned to characters which 
are derived from him by a process no less 
servile. Just as the Nurse in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ after hearing the banter of Mercutio, 
says, “‘ Now, afore God, I am so vexed that 
every part about me quivers” (‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ II. iv.), Mistress Mulligrub, in ‘The 
Dutch Courtezan,’ under similar conditions, 
says, ‘‘ Beshrew his heart for his labour, 
how everything about me quivers.” In 
‘The Insatiate Countess’ the imitation of 
‘Hamlet’ is close and constant. The task, 
however, would be interminable of proving 
Marston’s indebtedness. On the other side, 
it may be put that Milton, who knew whence 
to take ‘‘son bien,’’ is frequently indebted 
to Marston. A portion of the resemblance 
is traceable to the fact that both studied the 
tragedies of Seneca. Apart from this common 
source of indebtedness, however, Milton 
is under direct obligation to Marston. 
Marston, again, is the most turgid of 
Shakspeare’s followers; his style of phraseo- 
logy is not seldom, as Mr. Bullen calls it, 
uncouth and monstrous. His works are 
not wanting in invention, and there are 
passages and scenes that are nobly written. 
In the case of all early dramatists we have 
to turn to Lamb, and what that fine critic 
has to say of the first part of ‘Antonio and 
Mellida’ and of the prologue to the second 
part is known to all students. Many as 
are the imaginative passages in Marston, 
however, he will be sensibly the poorer for 
the loss of that fine image in ‘ The Insatiate 
Countess ’:— 

Night like a masque is entered heaven’s great hall, 
With thousand torches ushering the way. 

The first edition of Marston’s play bears 
date 1613, and these lines are found in 
Barksteed’s ‘Myrrha,’ 1607. A copy of 
‘The Insatiate Countess,’ dated 1631, in 
which the name of William Barksteed is 
given as the author, is in the library of the 
Duke of Devonshire. As Mr. Bullen ob- 
serves: ‘‘In the collected edition of Mar- 
ston’s plays, 1633, ‘ The Insatiate Countess’ 
isnot included. It is, therefore, clear that 
Marston’s authorship is not established by 
external evidence.” Internal evidence Mr. 
Bullen finds not less perplexing. On the 
whole, Mr. Bullen is inclined to suspect that 
when Marston entered the Church he left 
the tragedy, the text of which is extremely 








corrupt, ‘‘in a fragmentary state, and that 
it was completed by the actor Barksteed.”’ 
Upon this surmise, not having seen Bark- 
steed’s poem, we are not in a position to 
hazard a conjecture. The transference of 
the play to Barksteed, while it would lessen 
Marston’s burden of indebtedness to Shak- 
speare, would deprive him of the most 
original and powerful character with which 
he is credited—Isabella in that play. What 
would be left is no doubt adequate to justify 
Marston’s claims to a position in the great 
galaxy of the Elizabethan dramatists. The 
author of the two parts of ‘Antonio and 
Mellida,’ of ‘The Malcontent,’ ‘The Fawn,’ 
and other works, unquestionably has nothing 
to fear from thejudgment of posterity. Subtle 
imagination underlies the crabbed and ex- 
travagant language, and the great breath 
of the Shakspearean epoch informs the 
whole. For Mr. Bullen’s labours in the 
‘‘Serbonian bog” of Marston’s works we 
are thankful. Additional corrections and 
emendations are supplied by Mr. P. A. 
Daniel. These do not exhaust the list of 
desiderata. With the absence of these the 
student is not likely to be much concerned. 
Mean time the plays of Marston are for the 
first time brought in an intelligible form, 
and with the indispensable annotations, 
within reach of the educated reader. 








THE WEEK. 


LyceuM.—Farewell Performance of Madame Bernhardt. 
ADELPHI.—‘ The Bellis of Haslemere,’ a Drama in Four 
Acts. By H. Pettitt and Sydney Grundy. 


THE engagement of Madame Bernhardt 
concluded with her appearance in a mixed 
programme, consisting of one act of ‘Phédre,’ 
two acts of ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ and M. 
Jean Theuriet’s one-act play ‘ Jean-Marie.’ 
An entertainment of this class is a mistake, 
and it is in a sense gratifying to find that 
the audience, though large, was smaller 
than on previous occasions. The selection 
of the programme was, however, a species 
of concession to the admirers of the actress. 
These were naturally anxious to see her in 
‘Phédre.’ From the performance of this 
exacting play Madame Bernhardt, heroic 
and unflagging as she ordinarily shows her- 
self, now shrinks, and the unsatisfactory 
compromise of playing in one act was 
adopted. It is scarcely conceivable that an 
actress should rise at once to the tragic 
intensity characteristic of a being such as 
Phédre. Thus, though there was much that 
was admirable in the performance, and the 
gestures in the scene in which, repenting or 
feigning to repent of her mad avowal, she 
snatches, for purpose of apparent self-destruc- 
tion, the sword of her son, were marvellous 
in passion and intensity, the whole was not 
up to the reputation of the artist. ‘Jean- 
Marie,’ again, isscarcely worthy of her powers. 
It is an unambitious little piece, the action 
of which is taken directly from the Scottish 
ballad ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ the scene being 
transferred to Brittany. Very plaintive is the 
acting of Madame Bernhardt in the scene of 
her sorrowful resignation to her fate, and in 
the meeting and parting of the lovers the feel- 
ings are harrowed. It is doubtful, however, 
whether in the French the story is the same 
asin the Scotch. The sturdy, conscientious 
self-sacrifice of the Scotch lass, whose decision 
we know to be final, even though her heart 


break in holding to it, is different from the | 








languorous resignation of the French wife, 
who is on the point of surrender, and will 
do well to evade another attack. A heroine 
of this description does not, at least, supply 
Madame Bernhardt with a character worthy 
of her. ‘It is for homely features to keep 
home,” and a far weaker actress would pro- 
bably obtain from the heroine of Jean-Marie 
effects Madame Bernhardt fails to reach. 
The entire engagement of Madame Bern- 
hardt has been brilliantly successful, and 
her powers, though she has occasionally 
overtaxed them, are unsurpassed. 

‘The Bells of Haslemere’ is a plain, 
homely, old-fashioned melodrama, of a kind 
of which an unsophisticated audience does 
not easily tire. From the regulation 
Adelphi drama it differs only in the respect 
that as low comedy actors are now scarce, 
there are no low comedy scenes. In the 
ordinary struggle between vice and virtue, 
which is the basis of all melodrama, virtue 
is constantly befriended by the funny man 
and his consort or his sweetheart, without 
whose aid its ultimate triumph would have 
been deferred, if not prevented. Perhaps 
because the Adelphi can no longer boast a 
Wright or a Toole, perhaps because the public 
taste is no longer satisfied with these simple 
devices, these characters have disappeared. 
A village blacksmith and his pretty and 
coquettish wife supply a species of half 
comic interest, and the former, when the 
ruined hero betakes himself to America, 
follows him, but in so uncertain a capacity 
and in so purposeless a fashion that the idea 
is conveyed that the actor cast for the part 
refused to play it unless room were found 
for him in the American act. For the rest, 
the manner in which others of the characters 
are got over to America is clumsy and 
inartistic. Thisis not the only fault of con- 
struction in a play the only merit claimed 
for which is that it hits the public taste. 
This tribute cannot be refused it. The 
interest is sustained throughout ; no trap is 
laid for the spectator, whose feelings are not 
needlessly harrowed, but who is conducted 
from a conventional beginning to an accept- 
able and inevitable conclusion. The whole, 
moreover, furnishes opportunity for changes 
of scenery so intricate and elaborate as to 
perplex almost more than they please. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the present 
fashion of revolving scenery is a passing 
whim, and that the public will either be 
elevated to something better, or allowed 
to fall back on something more simple. 
Mr. Terriss plays with much zeal and energy 
in the rather arduous character of the 
hero, Miss Millward is pretty and sympa- 
thetic as the heroine, Mr. Cartwright im- 
parts some freshness to the character of a 
villain, and Miss Forsyth, Miss Annie Irish, 
Miss Clara Jecks, Mr. E. W. Garden, and 
other actors are included in a competent 
cast. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Mr. Hatuiweti-Paiurrs’s ‘Calendar of 
Shakespearean Rarities, to which we referred 
last week, describes his latest acquisition, a 
volume bought at Sotheby’s, containing some 
Elizabethan music, and also a manuscript play, 
hitherto unknown, written for boys and dating 
before 1591. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s other 
treasures are here catalogued: his Droeshout 
portrait, his New Place title-deeds, the deeds 
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with the signature and seal of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
his fragment of a contemporary prompt copy 
of ‘ The Massacre of Paris,’ his copy of Spenser 
with the MS. note identifying Tarlton as ‘‘ plea- 
sant Willie,” the unique copy of ‘The Return 
from Parnassus,’ &c. 

Miss Carotine Heatu (Mrs. Wilson Barrett), 
whose death was announced at the end of last 
week, was a good, but singularly mannered 
actress. Her first professional appearance on 
the stage took place at the Princess's, September 
18th, 1853, as Stella in ‘The Prima Donna,’ a 
two-act comedy from the French by Dion Bouci- 
cault, produced by Charles Kean. She was 
Anne Boleyn in Kean’s revival of ‘Henry VIII.,’ 
1855, and in 1858 Ophelia in ‘Hamlet’ and 
Cordelia in ‘ Lear,’ and was the first representa- 
tive of many parts in plays by Douglas Jerrold, 
Maddison Morton, &c. At Drury Lane, 1863, 
she was the Witch of the Atlas in ‘ Manfred,’ 
and Margaret Ramsay in Halliday’s ‘King o’ 
Scots,’ 1868. Nine years later she appeared in 
her best remembered character, Jane Shore in 
Mr. Wills’s drama of that name, given at the 
Princess’s. During late years Miss Heath had 
retired from the stage. She died and is buried 
at Worthing. 

Mr. Epwarp Terry, who is still acting in 
the country, expects to open next month his 
new theatre in the Strand. Report mentions 
that Mr. Lionel Brough is likely to be a member 
of the company. 

Tue Avenue Theatre will shortly be given up 
to equesirian performances of a new order. A 
troop of Arab horses will, it is said, perform a 
variety of evolutions entirely in obedience to the 
word of command. 

‘InEz,’ a drama of Ross Neil, is, it is said, to 
be produced at the Gaiety Theatre. Mrs. Brown 
Potter will play the heroine, and will be sup- 
ported by Mr. Kyrle Bellew and Mr. Willard. 


Str Greorce Dove.as writes :— 

“Will you permit me to utter a word of protest 

against a suggestion thrown out by your reviewer in 
his review of my ‘Fireside Tragedy’? Condemning 
the volume, he excepts from his condemnation a 
single poem, the ‘ Night-Piece,’ which has ‘some 
stanzas that show close and faithful observation.’ 
After quoting these, nine in all, at length, he goes 
on to say that ‘these verses seem to be written by 
another pen than that to which the contents of the 
book in general are due.’ This, I submit, is a little 
hard—that I must bear the blame of having done 
badly, but that where I have done less badly the 
credit is awarded to another person. Besides, surely 
(at least until I am convicted of the contrary prac- 
tice) my name upon the title-page of the book 
should suffice to protect me against the accusation 
implied.” 
Of course we never supposed Sir George would 
put so strange an interpretation on our remark 
that he seemed much better inspired in lyric 
verse than in tragedy. 

In ‘The World against Her’ Mr. Frank 
Harvey and his company appeared on Monday 
at the Grand Theatre. 








MISCELLANEA 

Upriste.—Chaucer is not guilty of such a loose 
and haphazard treatment of words as Mr. Dixon's 
statement implies. In the phrase ‘‘ at the sonne 
upriste”” a noun preceded by a genitive case is 
governed by a preposition ; whereas in ‘‘ up rist 
this jolyf lover” rist is a verb with adverbial 
adjunct, followed in due course by its subject. 
Two things might have arrested Mr. Dixon’s 
attention when making his quotation from the 
‘Milleres Tale’: first, rist is printed separately 
(although not necessarily) from the adverb pre- 
fixed to it; and, secondly, it lacks, for his pur- 
pose, the indispensable final e, which in the 
nature of things it could not possibly have, 
seeing that it is a contraction for riseth. 

THomas Bayne. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. J, G.—W. L. K.—M. B, W.— 


Lady H.—F, L.—G. 0.—J. H. R.—received. 








NOTICE of REMOVAL.—WMessrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. havenow REMOVED to their new premises, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, adjoining _ the 
PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, FETTER-LANE, 
close to Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING, ARCHBISHOP OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, of about 600 pp. cloth extra, 18s, 


LIFE OF POPE LEO XIII 


By BERNARD O’REILLY, D.D., L.D. Laval. 


With a very fine Steel Engraving of the Portrait of the Pope froma Photograph bearing the Autograph of the Pope, ana 
numerous Full-Page Wood Engravings. ‘ 





N.B.--An EDITION de LUXE is in preparation, of which only a limited number will be printed, 
on hand-made paper, bound in vellum, size royal 8vo. price THREE GUINEAS. 


All the Illustrations are specially engraved from Photographs sent from Rome, 








NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 


THE QUEEN'S HIGHWAY FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 


By STUART CUMBERLAND, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘ The Rabbi’s Spell,’ &c. 


Illustrated by very fine Photographs, Reproduced by the Collotype Process. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s, 


‘* Thoroughly trustworthy and thoroughly interesting. His own experiences are vividly and racily described ; he lets 
us see the land and the people.”—Scotsman. os 

** A very readable book...... It is replete with information, and any one reading it will be able to form a very clear nction 
respecting the scenery and the capabilities of the Great North-West.”—Truth. 

“This handsome volume may be said to present a panorama of the country along the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, from ocean to ocean...... The tone of the book is healthy and broadly patriotic.”—St, Jumes’s Gazette, 





The MAMMOTH and the FLOOD: an Attempt to Confront the 


Theory of Uniformity with the Facts of Recent Geology. By HENRY H. HUWORTG, M.P. F.S.A. M.R.A8, 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. (Now ready, 








«In the flood of many waters they shall not come nigh unto him.” 
NOTICE.—NOW READY, THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GREAT LONE LAND,’ ENTITLED 


The CAMPAIGN of the CATARACTS. Being a Personal 


Narrative of the Great Nile Expedition of 1884-5. By Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B., Author of ‘The Great 
Lone Land.’ With Illustrations from Drawings by Lady Butler ; also a Map of the Nile from the Mediterranean to 
the Equatorial Lakes. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 

“Tt has all the grace and fascination of Colonel Butler's previous books.”—Pali Mali Gazette. « 

“That the story of those months of toil, and hope, and warfare, told by so brilliant a pen, is full of interest for those 
who already know its chief events, it is hardly necessary to add; nor need it be said that Lady Butler's illustrations adé 
much to the value of her husband’s work.”—Morning Post. 

“A very valuable work. In it Colonel Sir F. W. Butler gives a narrative of his personal experiences in the Nile Ex- 
pedition of 1884-5, a campaign which will be recognized in history as one of the most brilliant feats of the British arms in 
the latter half of the century. Colonel Butler's style is at once pithy and graphic, as all who have read ‘The Great Lone 
Land ’ and other works from the same pen are very well aware.” —Glasgow Herald. 





AROUND the WORLD on a BICYLE, from San Francisco to Teheran. By Thomas 
Stevens. Illustrated, 16s—The SHORES and ALPS of ALASKA. By H. W. Seton Karr, 
F.R.G.8., &c. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 16s.—Novels: SPRINGHAVEN. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Fourth Edition. 3 vols.; ANCHORAGE. By Mrs. Horace Field. 2 vols.; The MEMOIRS 
of JEREMY DIDDLER the YOUNGER. 2 vols.—The ROTHSCHILDS. By John 
Reeves. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—A SKETCH of the FORESTRY of WEST 
AFRICA. By Alfred Maloney, Governor of the Colony of Lagos. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
AGRICULTURE in some of its RELATIONS with CHEMISTRY. By Prof. F. H. Storer. 
2 vols. pp. 1058, 25s.—PORTRAITS of CELEBRATED RACEHORSES of the PAST 
and PRESENT CENTURIES. By T. H. Taunton. 4 vols. crown 4to. 





NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF VERNE’S BOOKS. 


KERABAN THE INFLEXIBLE. 


Part I. CAPTAIN of the GUIDARA, 1s, | Part Il. SCARPANTE the SPY. 1s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, 
FETTER-LANE, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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J. & R. MAXWELLS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 














NEW NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES.’ (8 vols.) 
At all Libraries, price 6s. extra cloth (postage, 6d.), 


CRADLED IN A STORM. 


By THEODORE A. THARP. 


“* Well calculated to absorb the interest of tne sympathetic reader.” —Globe, 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHARISEES.’ | At all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. cloth, with numerous Illustrations from 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. Griginal Drawings (pest, 64 ), 


THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. | DENE FOREST SKETCHES. 


Historical and Biographical. 








By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS, By S. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY. 
“This is a cleverly written story.”— Queen. ' Founded on Family Records and Manuscripts Preserved at Flaxley Abbey. 
THE EVENT OF THE FOREIGN LITERARY YEAR. | MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVELS. 


In 1 vol. at all Libraries, price 6s, extra cloth (post, 6s. 6d.), SE EE Ge Se A 


AN ICELAND FISHERMAN. ‘DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard, the Author of 


‘The Witch’s a. ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ &c. In 1 vol. 6s. extra cloth, bevelled 


boards, with Frontispiece (post, 5d.). 








(PECHE UR D’ISLAN DE.) “ A striking and original novel, breathing an elevated tone.”— Times. 
ae . ; . 
By M. PIERRE LOTI. (Copyright Translation.) The WITCH’S HEAD. By H. Rider Haggard, 
Translated by Miss CADIOT. | Author of ‘ Dawn,’ ‘ She,’ ‘ King Solomon's Mines,’ &c. In 1 vol. price 6s. extra cloth, 
| with Frontispiece (post free, 6s. 5d.). 
“An absolute chef-d’auvre ; it is admirable.”— Atheneum. ; “He has made us laugh and mi made | us s cry.” "—Pi ul Ma " Gaz zette. 
1s.) MAXWELL’S SELECT NOVELS, 1s. EACH. (1s, 


CUT BY THE COUNTY. 


By MISS BRADDON. 


Is] 99 DARK STREET. (Is. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother’s Money,’ &c. 








1s] POPULAR SHILLING NOVEL. (1s. 


THREE LUCKY SHOTS. 


By OSCAR PARK. 





2s.] MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. (2s. 
Price Qs, picture boards ; Qs, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, half-morocco, 


M Oo H A W CK  S. 


2s. ] By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, ‘ONE THING NEEDF UL, &e. (2s. 


MAXWELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF POPULAR NOVELS. 













Price 5g, per volume, in extra cloth, with Plates. 


AZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. | LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W.| The COURTING of MARY SMITH. 


ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandm \ther’s Money,’ 2 Price 5s. in | ROBINSON. Price 5s. with Plate, &c. (post free, 5s. 5d. Formin, it ith Pl t 
= cloth, with Plates (post free. 5s. 5d). Forming the First | «the Second Volume of ‘ Maxwell’s Standard Library.” 4 - ey gh Mo Ue See oe emcees ae ate, Ses: (pee 
olume of “ Maxwell's Standard Library of Popular Authors ‘Little Kate Kirby’ is a splendid story, in which the reader’s free, 5s. = ). Ferming the Third Volume of ‘* Maxweli’s Standard 


“The story is written in a forcible style, and the plot not only coo | penn are enlisted for two sisters strikingly different, but 
equally Lib: ai 
Ved with skill, but treated in a manner which is strikingly orig a interesting, whe are afflicted with a singularly worthless father.” oo 
oe. Spectator. ‘The Courting of Mary Smith ’ is a capital book.” —Academy. 


RY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘ Phebe, Junior,’ ‘ A Rose in June; &c. Price 5s. extra cloth, with 


Plate, &c. (post free, 5s. 5d.). Forming the Fourth Volume of ‘‘ Maxwell's Standard Library.” 


RECENT CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS BY 
WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


Price Qs, each, picture boards ; 2g, 6d, cloth; 3g, 6d, half-morocco. 














BY MRS. POWER O'DONOGHUE. BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. BY MRS. LOVETT-CAMERON. 
A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. as ae WORTH WINNING. 
BY “RITA.” T H & etctiepensinel Ss E A L. BY MISS EMILY SPENDER. 
TWO BAD BLUE EYES. BENEATH THE WHEELS. ! UNTIL THE DAY BREAKS. 








london: J. & R, MAXWELL, Milton House, St. Bride-street, Ludgate-circus, F.C. ; and at all Libra ies, Booksellers, Bookstalls, &c. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” . 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, ns 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERITES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 
SIXTH SERIES. 





Vols. I. to XII. of the Sixth Series of Norzs AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly. 
Boycotting—Argesy—J ennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nam 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in | 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles I1.—Where did | 


. are . . | 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green | i ss _ 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II. ira \Sieiienl cum | The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk 


Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. | Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke | 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard | 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 
| a i 2. € , 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. | EN ORE Ae PE 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The | ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. ; 














Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallio element 


chi 





cus | 


1! 
APO 


Edinb 





| plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardin ~ 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Ooloni 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms HALF 


| FINE ARTS. cam 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens@ #2 7 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines ventions 


with 


life 
Vitality and d 


Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 

kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 

The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 

Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ | 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The | 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame | 
Europa’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— | 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre | 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio | 
Medici ’"—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— | 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. | 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk- lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North | 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in JTreland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie 0’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR aad PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bush ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”-—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





TOPOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestmen$ NOVE 




















—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonizatiogl cueaper 8 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bisho ste 
Seventeenth Century “ Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind” 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries i 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screen 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book R ) 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles ) 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, 

CLASSICAL SUBJECTS, GEOR 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of August printed fro 
— Acervus Mercurii”—*‘ Vescus” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppidl pyer erent 


—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophane 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitatig GEORG 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, NEOUS WE 
The SPANIS 
8v0. 5s. 

The 

Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—Th sew at 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments-§ “QRESSIO2 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormong BaYs ana 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Hog “™** 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


Verse. Se 

Cloth gilt, c 
The GEORGI 

fine paper, ar 


Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. Kg isp 2 


Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—W ife Sell 


—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo4 Wu, Buack 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England-]-——— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American Sts Redn 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants 

Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Bes 

montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonap: ‘ 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Fem d 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registé This wo 

‘ : - 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. Biemeciail 
Cannot fail 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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Now ready, pp. 270, price 5s. 
N SLIGHT AILMENTS, including the Prin- 
0 ciples of Treating Disease. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 





Now ready, pp. 200, 2s. 6d, 
UR MORALITY and the MORAL QUESTION, 
0 chietly from the Medical Side. By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S, 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 





Shortly ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 


osSES and THORNS: Poems, 
By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of ‘ Secret Societies,’ &c. 
“« Hence, some may see but roses, 

To some, beside the thorns 

Perhaps the muse discloses 

The Devil's tail and horns.” 

London: City of London Publishing Company, 
5, Friar-street, Broadway, E.C. 


R° 





TEXT-BOOKS OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGN BY LEWIS F. DAY, 

AUTHOR OF ‘EVERY-DAY ART,’ &c. 

Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free, 
HE ANATOMY of PATTERN, With 35 Full- 
Page lllustrations. 
Preparing for Publication, 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 
B, T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn, London. 


proce, ad HEBRAEOS (The Epistle and 





Gospel to the Hebrews). By ZENAS. 
Crown 8vo pp. 493, 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
‘HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





This day is published, 


HALF a CENTURY; or, Changes in 


Menand Manners. By ALEX. INNES SHAND, gre? of ‘ Letters 
from West Ireland,’ ‘ Fortune’s Wheel,’ &c. 8v0. 12s. 6d. 


“Inaseries of bright sketches, the results of the noe of time, as 
reflected in all phases of social life, are set forth with an artist’s dis- 
crimination of the value of proportion....He does not hurry us from 
one extremity of the peried to the other. or point the moral of progress 
at the expense = true perspective and sound judgment. The inter- 
med! of change in the professions and callings of men, the 


dis ome ie not less indisputably sound than his pictures of the 
round of life, both in the past and in the present, are instinct os 
Vitality and delineated with force and fidelity.’ "Satur day Renew. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 


Cheaper Edition in uniform binding. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Sold separately. 


ADAM BEDE. 33s. 6d. 

The MILL on the FLOSS. 32s. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. 3s. 6d, 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 3s. 
SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 

ROMOLA. 3s. 6d. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and 


WORKS. Cabinet Edition. Complete in 24 Volumes, crown 8vo. 
printed from a New and Legible Type. Price 61. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works.. -_ size, type, and 
paper everything that could be wished,”—Athenaum 


GEORGE ELIOT'S MISCELLA- 


NEOUS WRITINGS. 
ar SPANISH GYPSY: a Poem. New Edition. Crown 


the IeGRED of JUBAL, and other Poems, Old and New. 
New Edition. Crown 8 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New Edition. 


wn Bvo. 5s 


ESSAYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 





WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and 
Verse. Selected from the Works of George Eliot. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth gilt, feap. 8vo. 6s. 

The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. Printed on 
fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d.; or 

French merocco er Russia, 5s. 


Wa, BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, 


NORPULENCE, and its TREATMENT on PHY- 

SIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Prof. Dr. W. EBSTEIN, 

Director of the Clinical Hoepital at Goctingen. New Edition. ‘Gaee 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : H. Grevel & Co. 33, King-street, Covent-garden. 





With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


‘THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. New Edition, 

Revised and Extended by A. W. A BECKETT. With entirely 
New Illustrations, specially drawn by Harry Furniss, of which 
several are Full- Page in Colours, and the others appear in the text. 
““*The Comic Blackstone,’ though bristling with caustic wit or 
brightened with kindly humour, is nevertheless an excellent guide to 
the understanding of the principles and practice of English Law, useful 
to Lawyer and Client alike.’’ 


Bradbury, Agnew & Co. 8, 9, 10, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


WALTER SCOTT’S SERIALS. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 





VOLUMES FOR AUGUST Now REApy. 
GREAT WRITERS. 
LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. ls. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





CAMELOT SERIES, 
DEFOE’S CAPTAIN SINGLETON. 


One Bhilling. 





CANTERBURY POETS. 
EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. ls. 





Extra Summer Volume, 
SEA MUSIC. 


Crown 8vo. price 4s, 6d. 


FOR A SONG’S SAKE. 


And other Stories. 
By the late PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
With a Memoir by WILLIAM SHARP. 


“Mr. Sharp’s Memoir merits the highest praise. It is 
complete as a monograph, and has permanent value as a 
contribution to the literary history of our time.”—Graphic, 


ls. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 440 pages, printed on antique paper, 
cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


WOMEN’S VOICES: an Anthology of 


the most characteristic Poems by English, Scotch, and 
Irish Women. By Mrs. WM. SHARP. 


‘** Mrs. Sharp’s labours have been performed not only with 
care, but also with peculiar taste and discrimination. So 
far as we remember, this anthology is unique .... It is a book 
to make us prouder than ever of our countrymen 
Sharp has produced a book of great literary value.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


London: WALTER Scort, 24, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


THENXUM NOTE PAPER. 
Lays no claim to antiquity, but is what it professes to 
be, a modern paper, made from pure linen. A decided 
improvement on any of its predecessors. 


A THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
There is none better. 
Moderate in price, excellent in — 
The Note Paper of the future. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
It is a pleasure to write on this paper with any kind 
of pen. Specially adapted for the Legal, Clerical, 
Medical], and other professions. 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
Every sheet bears the water-mark “‘ Atheneum.” 
See that you get it and decline substitutes, 
A THENAUM NOTE PAPER. 


For the Nobility, Gentry, Government Officials, &c. 
Clean and hard, beautiful in appearance, delicate to 





handle, 
Should be used by all Clubs and Hotels. 


THENAZUM ENVELOPES 
all sizes. 


I 
Of all Stationers and Booksellers. Wholesale only of 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New-street, London, E.C. 





Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented, Fair White Hands and Healthful 
Skin and Complexion secured. 


PEAR S’ 


&nnot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 








» 0 A P. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen International Awards as a Complexion Soap, 
ltis specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Its regular use 


Recommended by MRS. LANGTRY and MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBakpD-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
ine World. Loss Claims with pr and 
WILLIAM C. MAC: DONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 





Joint 
Secretaries. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Edinburgh : London: 
35, St. Andrew-square. 8, King William-street. 
62nd ANNUAL REPORT. 
New Life Policies issued, 996 for £573,874. 
Last Konus declared, £2 per Sem per annum. 
Capital, Six Millions. Incom 64, 
Fire Policies with liberal pom and absolute safety. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Established 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 








Claims Paid, 6,800,000). Funds, 4,280,000’. Profits declared, 3,400,000). 


All now insuring wil! participate in the Division of Profits on 
20th November next. 
48, Gracechurch-street, Londen. 


ACCIDENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
Railway Accidents, Employer’s Liabi'ity, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON 
Income ee £246,000 
COMPENSATION PAID ‘tor lis 000 ‘ACCIDENTS, £2,350,000 
Moderate Premiums:—Favuurable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Chairman—HARVIE M FARQUHAR, Esq. 
‘or Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS. W.C. 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of 
the SCOTTISH Wale and NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
may be had on applicatio: 
The Invested Funds Pax £3,385,120. Within 10 years Three Millions 
have been paid in Claims (Fire and Life) and One Million distributed as 
profit, or reserved = future distribution. 








Edinburgh: 


ondo' 
3, King W: iittancatrest: E.C. 35, St. Andrew-square. 


JUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB are now SELLING 
their beautiful STOCK of GEM JEWELLERY at Half Price. 


(5 BEAT 


NREAT SALE of TRAVELLING BAGS. 


REAT SALE of DRESSING CASES.—JENNER 
& KNEWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street. 








SALE at JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S, 


33, St. James’s-steet, and 66, Jermyn-street. 








(GREAT SALE of PORTMANTEAUX and HAT 


BOXES. 





NREAT SALE of A B C DESPATCH BOXES 
and ELGIN WRITING CASES.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James’s-street. 





REAT SALE of WATCHES. 


(5 BEAT 


REAT SALE of JEWELLERY.—DIAmMonpDs, 
RUBIES, BLACK PEARLS, CATS’ EYES, &c. 


SALE of CLOCKS.—JENNER & KNEW- 
STUB, 33, St. James’s-street. 





(5 BEAT SALE of BRASS GOODS and FANCY 
ARTICLES. 





ENNER & KNEWSTUB.—The entire STOCK 

must be SOLD, and is now offered at an enormous reduction in 

price. Priced ane pow free on application.—33, St. James's-street, 
and 66, Jermyn-street, 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY'S Policies as a provision for Old Age 

combined with Family Provision, possess this most attractive feature— 

that the person assured receives the money himself should he live to 

some age agreed on, say 50, 55, or 60, while if he dies sooner, it is paid to 
his heirs. 

Lond 
3, King William-street, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of he oe STOMACH, URN, HEADACHE, 





Edinburg 
35, St. _——— 





'B 
OUT, and INDIGEST ION, 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
and saat 


DINNEFORD’ 


MAGNESIA. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, 1g, (post free, 1s, 3d.); or in cloth, 
2s, (post free, 2s, 3d.), 
THE 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


| 
| 
| 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 

With specially prepared Route and Birds’-Eye 
View Maps, printed in Colours, and [ilus- 
trations on nearly every page. 

Uniform with the above, 1s, each; or cloth, 2s, each, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY OFFICIAL 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL ILLUS- | 


| CHINA PAINTING. 5s. 


TRATED GUIDE. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OFFICIAL 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. 


LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to 
PARIS. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


—_—~>—— 





By RIDER HAGGARD. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. Kidnapped. 5s. 

By R. L. STEVENSON. Treasure Island. 5s. 

By W. WESTALL. The Phantom City. 5s. 

By WESTALL and LAURIE. Captain Trafalgar. 5s. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. John Parmelee’s Curse. 2s. 6d. 
By the late Col. BURNABY. A Ride to Khiva. ls. 6d. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. Peggy, and other Tales. 
28. 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. Fairy Tales. 2s. 6d. 
By MAGGIE SYMINGTON. Working to Win. 3s. 6d. 
By RAMASWAMI-RAJU. Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. 5s. 


King Solomon’s Mines, 5s. 





POPULAR NOVELS BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


The VICAR’S PEOPLE, 2s. 
SWEET MACE. 2s. 
DUTCH the DIVER. 2s. 


MY PATIENTS. 2s. 
The PARSON O'DUMFORD. 


28. 
POVERTY CORNER. 2s. 





POPULAR NOVELS BY W. WESTALL. 


The OLD FACTORY. 2s. |RED RYVINGTON. 2s. 
RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. 2s. 


** Particulars of the above and various other Volumes 
suitable fer Holiday Reading will be found in CASSELL & 
COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, a copy of which 
will be sent post free on application. 


| A MANUAL of OIL PAINTING. 





SOME EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


—~.—_ 


MATHEMATICS, 
The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 1s. 
CASSELL'S EUCLID. 1s 
MUSIC. 


MUSIC, An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of. By H. Leslie. 1s. 





LITERATURE. 


FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Tenth Evition, 7s. 6d 

The STURY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Anna Buckland. Cheap 
Edition 3s. 6d. 

The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. In 5 vols. each 7s. 6d. 


By Prof. Morley. 





GUIDES TO PAINTING. 
With Coloured Plates. 
ELEMENTARY FLOWER PAINTING. 3s. 
FLOWERS, and HOW to PAINT THEM. 5s. 
A COURSE of SEPIA PAINTING. 2 vois. 3s. each. Also in 1 vol. 5s. 
ANIMAL PAINTING. is. 


7s. 6d. 
2 Books, each 5s. 


FIGURE PAINTING. 

FLOWER PAINTING. 
TREE PAINTING. 5s. 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. &s. 

NEUTRAL TINT. is. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OILS, A COURSE of LESSONS in. 
SKETCHING from NATURE in WATER COLOURS, Cloth, lis. 
(Not illustrated ) 2s. 6d 


25s 





SCIENCE BOOKS. 


ENERGY and MOTION. By W. Paice, MA. Illustrated. 1s 6d. 


| INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By F, H. 


| ST. LUKE. 3s. 6d. 
| ST JOHN. 3s. 6d. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
3s. 6d. 


| ROMANS. 2s. 6d. 


owman, D.Sc. Illustrated. 3s. 6d 





ARITHMETIC. 
MARLBOROUGH ARITHMETIC EXAMPLES. 3s. 
MARLBOROUGH ARITHMETIC RULES. Is 6d. 
ARITHMETIC, GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’S. 3s. 6d. 





COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for SCHOOLS. Baited by Bishop 
Ellicott. 

An INTRODUCTION to the NEW | CORINTHIANS, I.and 11 3s. 
RESKAMEN S, 38.06. GALATIANS. EPHESIANS, and 
PHILIPPIANS. 38 

COLOSSIANS, THESSALONTANS, 
and TIMOTHY. 3s. 


TITUS, PHILEMON, HEBREWS, 
JAMES. 3s. 


ST. MATTHEW. 3s. 6d. 
ST. MARK. 3s. 


PETER, JUDE, and JOHN. 3s. 
The REVELATION. 8s. 


OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 
GENESIS. 3s. 6d. LEVITICUS. 3s. 
EXODUS. 3s. NUMBERS. 2s. 6d. 


DEUTERONOMY. 2s. 6d. 





DICTIONARIES. 
CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 222nd Thousand. 3s 6d. 
CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. Sixty-first Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Fifty-sixth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE. Nineteenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. Second Edition. 21s. 
The ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY. 12 vols. now ready, each 10s. 6d. 
The DICTIONARY of MECHANICS. 4 vols. each 21s. 


| 
ge etal of ENGLISH LITERATURE. New and Cheap Edition. 
&. 


‘ 
CASSELL’S BIBLE DITIONARY. With 60) Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 





FRENCH. 
CASSELL'S PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH READER. 2s. 6d. 


| MARLBOROUGH FRENCH EXERCISES. Eleventh Edition. 3s. 6d. 





NEW WORK BY DR. PETER BAYNE, 
Now ready, in 2 vols, price 248 


MARTIN LUTHER: 


His Life and Times. 
By PETER BAYNE, LL.D. 


“ Dr. Bayne acted wisely in giving us a history of 
Luther, and not a history of Protestantism ; for t 
most of us a man must always be more than q 
system...... Dr. Bayne’s sympathy is as great as his 
literary skill; and that is saying much. He hag 
caught Carlyle’s spirit and manner (some of his 
mannerism too). ‘I'he men and women of whom he 
writes are alive; not calm, cold statues, but with 
breasts that breathe and hearts that beat, They 
are all so real, the scenery all so vivid and clear, 
that four centuries seem suddenly to have rolled 
away at the touch of a magician’s wand...... It would 
be ungrateful to end these notices, inadequate and 
incomplete as they are, without expressing ou 
thanks to Dr. Bayne for giving us one of the 
noblest works of religious biography to be found in 
the English language.”—Christian World. 

“ Luther lives, moves, and speaks in these pages, 
This is high praise, and it is deserved. The reader 
will not only make acquaintance with the facts of 
Luther’s life, he will follow the events of his career 
with the interest and vivid realization of the 
tator of a powerful drama, and will feel that he 
sees Luther and knows the man as he lived and 
worked.” —Scotsman, 

“The work is undoubtedly one of the most com. 
prehensive and accurate personal histories of that 
great promoter of the general democratic movement 
of modern times, and also a capital record of that 
notable chapter in spiritual evolution.” 

Nottingham Journal, 





« A comprehensive view of all religious beliefs, customs, 
and phrases.” 


Now ready, cloth, 21s.; Roxburgh, 25s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF - RELIGION, 


An Encyclopedia of Christian and other Religious Doctrines, 
enominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical 
Terms, History, Biography, &c. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D. 


“This Dictionary comprises a great amount of 
valuable information.”—Christian World. 

“A painstaking effort to supply a need which the 
general student must often feel.”— Record. 





a No better gift-book for children could be recommended,”’ says 
the Scotsman, than the 


NEW VOLUME of ‘LITTLE 


FOLKS’ It is full of PICTURES, and contains delightful Reading 
for Children of all Ages. Price 3s. 6d ; or in cloth, 5s. 


“A BOY WHO IS HAPPY ENOUGH TO POSSESS 


CASSELL’S BOOK of SPORTS ani 


PASTIMES need never be at a loss for amusement in any 4 
or amidst any di ”’ says the . There is 
amusement in it fora lifetime,” . Dr. W.G 
considers that it contains ‘‘ most valuable information.” Over) 
different Games are described, and the Revised Edition can now be 
had in One Hand Volume, price 9s. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
The ITALIAN PRE-RAPHAELITES 
in the NATIONAL GALLERY: By COSMO MONKHOUSE. Witt 
11 beautiful Fall-Page Engravings and numerous smaller Illus 
tions representing famous Pictures of the Pre-Raphaelite School. 








#2 











‘* A series of standard works which, regarding the style of production, is the best and 
cheapest ever offered to the British public.”—Dai/y Chronicle. 


Monthly, price One Shilling each, in stiff covers; or Two Shillings each, 


handsomely bound in cloth, 


CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY. 


Recent Volumes. 


Weekly, 3d. (post free, 4d.); or in cloth, 6d. (postage free, 74d.), 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. ys hewn Lytton, - | TRIALS ot MARGARET LYNDSAY. By List of Recent Volumes. 
ady August 25, | rof. Wilson. 7 | 

TALES, POEMS, and SKETCHES. By Bret | PROSE and POETRY, SELECTIONS from. Vol. 79. MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. Shakespeare. 

_—- inns » aioe By Edgar Allan Poe. ‘ » 80. The BANQUET of PLATO. Shelley. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2vols. By Chas.|OLD MORTALITY. By Sir Walter Scott. , 81. A VOYAGE BON. Fielding. 

Dickens. The HOUR and the MAN. By Harriet “sa a aeeeeneninn ae rece = “ 
PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID. By Martineau. oo Shs . oolner. 
one ae 5. 3 Be — = ertecoen a. ANDY. By Samuel Lover. _— +, 83,84. TRAVELS. Mungo Park. 

RAMA’ ORKS. By R.B. Sheridan. |The SCARLET LETTER. By Nathanie » 85. Th 3 4 di 8. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. By Mrs. Harriet |_| Hawthorne. 4 a Se 
DEERSLAYER, By Fenimore Cooper. ee oe. “CASSELL'S NATIONAL LIBRARY is a wonderful bargain at threepence. lett 
EUGENE ARAM. By Lord Lytton. The LAST of the MOHICANS. By Fenimore | printed on good paper, it may be read with pleasure by even those who are fastidious about 
JACK HINTON. By Charles Lever. their books. It is difficult to understand how such really pretty books can be produced # 





Cooper. 
ROME and the EARLY CHRISTIANS. By | PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. 








the price. No greater feat has been accomplished by any of our publishers during the last 


Rev. W. Ware. | The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. By W. M. 
Thackeray. quarter of a century.”—Atheneum. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lien, Ludgate-hill, London. 
a 








Bditorial Communications should be addressed to “ ‘Ihe Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Jonn C. Frinxeis, Athepeum ress, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the mid Joun C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, EC. 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfate and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh; for Inrtanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 6, 1887. 
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